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AMMAN (Star) — The Department 
of Antiquities officials ore still in- 
vestigating the most daring ar- 
chaeological theft in the recent 
history of Jordan 
Details of the larceny are still 
sketchy, but department sources 
told The Star that only the head of 
a 5-tonne lion statue sitting at the 
foot of Zeus Temple in the ancient 


Roman city of Jerash. was stolen 
by a number of thieves after it was 
literally sawn off the body using a 
saw. which completely decapi- 
tated the 150 kilogramme head. 

Sources said at least a day was 
spent to cut and then remove the 
statue's head from the site, where 
a team of archaeologists are 
working. The theft, which hap- 


Universal Administrative Services & General 
Contracting Company Ltd. 

Maintenance 

We are pleased to present the citizens with the following 
annual offers: 

First offer: JD 50 annually 

1- Maintenance and cleaning of boilers 

2- Repairing the igniter when needed 

3- Maintenance of the sanitary items. 

4- Maintenance of the central heating network. 

5- Maintenance of the sewerage system 

Second offer: JD 70 annually 

Includes ail the items mentioned in the first offer in 
addition to: 

6- Maintenance of the electric network 
Third offer: JD 100 annually 

Includes all the items mentioned in the first and 
second offers in addition to: 

7- Maintenance of the refrigerator, stove, dish washer, 

and - electric vaccum cleaners. 

^ t • This is all beside 

the on " cal1 maintenance 

• ^ ^ r ’ ’ * services which are 

U i offered without contracts. 


A ground-floor furnished apartment consisting of two bedrooms, 
sitting room, salon, kitchen, bathroom, and glassed veranda with 
central heating and telephone. The apartment is surrounded by a 
garden. 

Location: Jabal Amman, Um Uthalna suburb, northeast of Amra 
Hotel and in a quiet area. Apartment Is ready for Immediate renting to 
the tenant. Annual rent required JD 3,500. 

Cali the landlord, tel: 623725from9a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and tel: 81 1068 
after 7 p.m. 
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or more information you are wetcomed at 
company’s headquarters or tel. 646826 
Amman Development Corporation/Shabsoug 
Commercial Complex / fourth floor. 
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1 ) Executive secretary to the General Manager. 

Jordanian, fluent English in writing and 
speech with several years of experience. 

2) Sales Representatives. 

Females or males. 

3) Executive assistant manager for rooms 
division. 

4) Sous Cheffs. 

5) Banquet Sales Manager. 

Please apply in writing/ Hotel for Jerusalem 
Advertising Agency, P.O. Box 926976. 


pened on the evening of 2f 
December was not made public 
immediately. This was lo give 
enough time lor the investigator} 
lo study the case. 

The statue dates back to the 
inid-2nd cenluiy (AD) of the Ro- 
man Period. Sources did not rule 
out the possibility of an Inside in- 
volvement in the larceny because 
of both the size o( the stolen ob 
ject and the time it took to execute 
the crime. 

Students get 
first hand 
knowledge 

By Frida Mdanat 

Spucinl lo The Star 

THE INTERNATIONAL Leader- 
ship Foundation, a club at George- 
town University in Washington, 
was formed in 1984 by students 
committed to the promotion of 
worldwide awareness among their 
college mates. The club has so far 
formulated a series of program- 
mes designed to give future lead- 
ers direct exposure and dialogue 
with current policy makers world- 
wide. 

One of these . the Overseas 
Briefing Programme, aims at edu- 
cating students from the United 
States on the perspectives ol 
other nations through direct con- 
tact with government, business, 
and community leaders of other 
countries. 

An eight-member delegation ol 
the University headed by Mr Adish 
Singh, President of the Club. Is 
currently on a visit to Jordan to re- 
ciprocate that made by Jordanian 
students to the United States in 
October 1986. 

The delegation. Invited by the 
Jordanian Ministry of Information. 
During their tour they will be ex- 
posed to the political, economic, 
social and agricultural aspects of 
life in Jordan. The Itinerary in- 
cludes visits to the Jordan and : 
Yarrnouk universities, meetings 
with its presidents, discussions 
with professors and students 
about the educational system in 
Jordan. 
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Let us guide you to 
Middle East business 
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Jordan's only weekly business paper offering you the lat- 
est on contracts, contacts, new opportunities and joint 
ventures. 






Tel: 66 7177, Telex 21392 Media Jo. 
P O Box 591, Amman- Jordan. 
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PrlmeMfnlster Zald Rifai at the Army headquarters 

Queen Noor inspects facilities 

• Her Majesty Queen Noor last Tuesday visited the Marka 
vocational training centre for women. She toured the cen- 
tre’s six sections which offer vocational training for women 
in the fields of the maintenance and repair of radios and 
televisions, office equipment, typing and office skills etc. 
The centre received Ite first group of trainees In 1984 and 
now It has a total of 160 women. 

Rifai defends government spending 

• Prime Minister Zald Rifai last Tuesday defended the gov- 
ernment's measure of spending allocations originally made 
for previous years and said this was deemed necessary 
whenever a project for which an allocation was made Is not 
completed within a particular period or year. 

Addressing the Lower House of Parliament during which a 
supplement to the 1987 budget law was endorsed, the 
prime minister said that the government has not committed 
a constitutional violation by Bpending allocations previously 
embarked for projects. 

Designs for JD 8 million mail sorting centre 

• The Initial design layout for a JD 8 million electronic mall 
sorting centre to handle Jordan's international and local 
postal services has commenced, Mr Mansour Ibn Jarff, 
under secretary at the Ministry of Communications said last 
Monday. 

The building to be situated near the Jordan radio and 
television station, will cover the Kingdom’s mall sorting re- 
quirements for the next 30 years. 

Cabinet decides to use local expertise 

e The Cabinet decided laBt Saturday to employ local tech- 
nical and financial expertise to conduct all feasibility stu- 
dies and report on legislation needed regarding the conver- 
sion of the government-owned Telecommunications Corpo- 
ration (TCC) into a public shareholding company operating 
on a commercial basis. 

Trade delegation leaves for Sudan 

• Jordanian trade delegation led by Mr Abdullah Al Ha- 
wameh, undersecretary of the Ministry of Supply, last Sa- 
turday left for Khartoum on a visit to Sudan. 

The delegation, which will hold talks with Sudanese offi- 
cials on bolstering Sudaneae-Jordanlan trade links, In- 
cludes representatives of the Kingdom's Industrial and tr- 
ade sectors. 

Consultative Economic Council studies local 
Industries 

• The Consultative Economic Council held Its second 

meeting last Sunday under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Zald Rifai, and discussed Issues P® rt ?>" "0 
economic activity In the Kingdom, with special focus on 

production costs and transport. They al80 l , c °, r ?® i E l ~ n7k Q U Hna 
ing new technology for local Industries as well as marketing 

policies inside and outside the country. 

National gold and currency reserves rise 

Central Bank of Jordan (CBJ) reserves of gold and foreign 
. currency Increased to JD 401 million In the year 1 S 06 , 
compared with JD 375 million In 1985, CBJ Governor Mr 
Hussein Al Qassem announced last Monday. 

Mr Qassem stated that the Increase In the CBJ re*®™®® 
I boosted Jordan’s overall reserves of gold and ha d currency 
to JD 815 million In 1986 as against JD 781 million In the 
previous year. 
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Jordan weekl y 

Israeli inhuman practices 


AMMAN (Star) — A delegation 
from Georgetown University in 
Washington last Monday met 
with the Minister of Occupied Ter- 
ritories Affairs Marwan Dudin who 
spoke about the situation In the 
occupied West Bank and Israel's 
arbitrary measures designed to 
evict the Arab population from 
their homeland. The minister also 
spoke about Jordan's measures to 
help the Arab inhabitants maintain 
their steadfastness. 

Mr Dudin said that a just and 
comprehensive peace could be 
achieved in the region through an 
international conference to be at- 
tended by ail concerned parties 
and permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council 
on the basis of UN Resolution 
242. 

He said that Israel's repressive 
measures in the occupied Arab 
lands are outrageous and violate 
all principles of human right and 
international law. The Israeli au- 
thorities have confiscated more 
than half of the Arab land in the 
occupied territory and have also 


German aid 

BONN (DaD) — German develop- 
ment aid will continue in the year 
ahead to concentrate on meeting 
basic needs, such as food, educa- 
tion, health care and lobs. 
DMt.8bn has been earmarked for 
bilateral aid in 1987. Then come 
rural development, on which 
DM 1 .7bn is to be spent, and 
measures in the energy sector, for 
which the Federal Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Co-operation has allocated 
DM830m. The 1987 German 
development aid estimates total 
DM6.9bn, 2.4 per cent more than 
last year. The overall increase in 
budget spending is 1.9 per cent. 

In presenting plans for 1987 
Economic Co-operation Minister 
Jurgen Warnke said that in recent 
years, there had been both a sub- 
stantial increase in the funds allo- 
cated and a considerable Im- 
provement in the effectiveness of 
German aid. Efficacy had been im- 
proved by better planning proc- 
edures for projects In Third World 
countries, by systematic progress 
reports, by a constant two-way 
traffic In news and views with 
partner -governments and by 
greater co-ordination with other 
national and multinational donors. 

Africa remains the major reci- 
pient of German bilateral develop- 
ment aid. Aid to Africa in 1987 will 
total just over DM1 -8bn. Asia's 
share, DM1.5bn. will be slightly 
lower than last year, while aid to 
Latin America is to increase to 
DM536m. The scope for fresh 
commitments In bilateral financial 
and technical co-operation has 
been Increased by 9.1 per cent by 
the Bonn Bundestag, which is sure 
to result In a substantial increase 
in Ministry allocations once pled- 
ges are turned Into specific 
projects. 

Herr Warnke plans to concen- 
trate German aid even more 
strongly In the years ahead on 
promoting women, especially In 
agriculture and health, and on 
maintaining or restoring the natu- 
ral essentials of life. In view of ma- 
jor ecological problems such as 
erosion, desertification and de- 
forestation the German Federal 
government also proposes to 
step up Its support for measures 
aimed at more careful husbandry 
of oil, water, flora and fauna and 
at ensuring a heallhy environment. 

Outlining his Ministry's plans for 
1987 In Bonn, Herr Warnke 6aid: 
"A decisive factor for progress will 
be for the states of Africa. Asia 
and Latin America to mobilize po- 
pular willingness and imagination 
as the motive forces of develop- 
ment. There is growing readiness 
In many countries to set aside red 
tape as a disincentive to private 
Initiative. 



Mr Dudin, Minister of Occupied Territories briefing 
students from Georgetown University 


been depriving the Arab Inhabi- 
tants of their means of living os 
well as torturing Arab detainees 
and imposing curfews on Arab 
towns and villages, the minister 
said. 

He also detailed the deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions of the oc- 


cupied territories and said that the 
Jordanian government has been 
providing assistance to the Arab 
inhabitants and Is trying to im- 
prove their conditions. The gov- 
ernment, he added, plans to pro- 
vide further help through a 
projected five-year development 
plan in the occupied territories. 
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keeps you informed 
on Turkey and promotes 
you internationally 


HradOmrr : taftituillu, Sk. No: 17/2 Umabul-T I’Rkin 

Telephone : S2A IB 00 (10 llan) — 32B II 97 
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FRENCH 

CULTURAL 

CENTRE 

TEL. 657009,63644$ 

FRENCH CULTURAL CENTRE 

Registration is now open at the French 
Cultural Centre for the following courses: 

- French language courses (all levels) for adufts 
and children 

- Preparation courses for the exams at Sorbonne 
University (Paris) 

- Arabic language courses for foreigners 

- Computer courses 

- Musifc courses (Plano, Guitar, German Flute. 
Clarinet...) 

- Handicraft courses (flower making, silk painting, 
ceramics). 

Registration will lost unlit Thursday S January and dir 
courses wilt start on Saturday 10 January m7. 

For more Information please contact the library of 
the centre, telephone 636445. ^ 
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Very few countries In Asia or Africa, Europe or the 
Americas are still free from AIDS Every °" 

earth now faces a disease spread through one of the 
) basic of all human urges. The only protection is edu- 
7 .cation. People must be Informed about AIDS so that 
'. . they may protect themselves. The picture of AIDS 
.epidemic is a grim one and this crisis will dominate 
*■- the international scene for many years to come. 
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A Muninn RETROVIRUS, 
similar to AIDS virus 

THE AIDS virus don* not actually 
kill, it loaves Ifn? tin I y work to 
oilier pathogenic organisms, in- 
stead, it nets undercover by re- 
moving the vital guardians ol the 
body, the "helper T cells."’ It kills 
the policemen" in their beds be- 
fore they can raise the alarm. 
When they are all dead anarchy 
and chaos ensue thereby destroy- 
ing the society of cells ot the 
body. 

By Brian Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

Normally your body is conti- 
nually alert for signs of attack. 
Germs such as viruses, bacteria 
and fungi are continually entering 
your body; especially through cuts 
and grazes. When they enter the 
blood, some are immediately eaten 
by a kind of white blood cell 
known as macrophages. These 
then display parts of the virus, 
known as antigens, on their cell 
surface, like trophies of the battle. 
However, the macrophages can- 
not contain a concerted attack; 
reinforcements are needed. Also 
circulating in the bloodstream is 
another type of white blood cell 
known as the helper T cells These 
come in millions of different forms, 


■‘each kind is able to recognize a 
particular lyp*? of antigen, for tv- 
ample wij iiuvn helper I 0**1 Is to 
rocogniZH i.hickenpox. measles, 
syphillis, bincvllusis nnd so on 
There an* even sonin wi nch can 
recognize antigens nmdtj <n the 
lab of no known disease. The cor- 
rect helper T rolls then bind onto 
the macrophages and set in mo- 
lion u complex chain of events 
which results in the production of 
the heavy armaments- killer T cells 
nnd antibodies. 

The killer Ts specialize In des- 
troying infecled body cells so as 
to prevent the viruses from being 
able to reproduce, a controlled sa- 
crifice of a few doomed cells for 
the good of the many. The antibo- 
dies then stick onto the viruses 
and prevent them from being able 
to carry out further attacks on 
fresh body cells as well as making 
them susceptible to attack by 
other cells or chemicals. After an 
attack, a number of cells "remem- 
ber" that particular virus so that if 
it ever enters the body again it is 
very rapidly destroyed: the person 
is now immune to that disease. 

AIDS has a few dirty tricks up 
its sleeve. II usually enters the vic- 
tim hidden INSIDE the helper T 
cells of the infected blood. These 
foreign cells are instantly noticed 
by the victim" s own helper T cells 
which stick to the AIDS Infected 
cells as the first part of the im- 
mune response. But the virus 
quickly slips from one cell to the 
other and disables it. No killer cells 
nor antibodies are formed, the at- 
tack continues systematically des- 
troying all the helper T cells. The 
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body is soon without any detune*?: 
any (Jiochsu can now wreak ha- 
ve...,. The ii n mu ne systuin is pfna- 
lyzi-id. with the traily warning sys- 
tem ci-Msiruj to tunc lion. 

Viruses can only repi educe in 
other living cells, they art pai.is- 
itea. When they reach a suitable 
coll they inject a small chromo- 
some, made from the universal in- 
formation earner DNA or, as with 
AIDS, RNA, into the cell. 11 then 
becomes part of the host's chro- 
mosomes and proceeds to take 
over the cell, forcing the cell to 
stop all other business and make 
new viruses instead. It will usually 
kill the cell as the new viruses 
burst out and proceed to infect 
other cells. This is what takes 
place in the early stages of a cold 
or influenza: the sore throat is 
caused by dead cells in the area 
being attacked. The AIDS virus 
can be more insidious, sometimes 
it does not become active but 
quietly aits in the cell, sometimes 
for years. Suddenly in the future It 
becomes active and the disease 
takes its normal course. 

The symptoms of the disease 
are extremely harrowing. In gen- 
eral, there is severe weight loss, 
intermittent fevers, weakness and 
lymph gland swelling followed by 
recurrent or chronic infections 
then massive infection and death. 
Certain kinds of cancer have also 
been found more commonly in 
AIDS victims. One actual case 
was described by Peter Jarel In 
the National Geographic Maga- 
zine: “Jimmy was 32 when he first 
noticed the dark purple spots on 
his arms — a rare cancer called 




In some Central African cities, half of the babies born 
carry the HIV virus. 
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Tracing the killer 


Kaposi's sarcoma. Otherwise he 
seemed strong, healthy, full of life. 

Relentlessly the cancer spread. 
Fungal infections took hold In his 
mouth and throat. Severe pneu- 
monia choked his lungs, leaving 
him weak and wasted. In time the 
cancer blocked vessels that nor- 
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Checking a patient's baby 

mally permit fluids to drain. Hi 
arms and legs swelled grotes 
quely. In his last weeks, Jimm? 
moved with the fraillty of an ol: 
man. At times he was too short f 
breath to speak. At 35 years, fc 
was finally overwhelmed by infec 
t ions', he line! lived much long* 
than must AIDS patients." 


Jordan is AIDS free I Global strategy against AIDS 


By Venlta Maudsley 
Special to The Star 

DR SULEIMAN Qubaln, the 
Director of Primary Health 
Care (PHC) in Jordan, stated 
categorically that no cases 
of AIDS have ever been 
found In Jordan. The PHC fa 
responsible for the notifica- 
tion of all communicable dis- 
eases, the collection of data 
and the planning of any ac- 
tion needed In combating 
disease. In response to the 
worldwide AIDS scare, a 
committee has been set up 
to provide guidelines on how 
to respond to the disease. 
This committee Is headed by 
Dr Hani Shmoud of PHC and 
included representatives of 
the Ministry of Health, the 
Royal Jordanian Medical Ser- 
vices, Jordan University and 
the Jordanian Medical Asso- 
ciation. They hove stated 
that imported human Im- 
munoglobulins and plasma 
.for ' haemophilia factors 
: should be free of AIDS anti- 
bodies. 

' : The presence of AIDS anti- 
■ bodies does not necessarily 
mean that the AIDS virus is 
present, but it does indicate 
that the blood donor was ex- 

S osed to the virus at some 
me. Dr Qubaln said that 
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there were some samples of 
Imported immunoglobulins 
which were found to be pos- 
itive for the AIDS antibodies, 
using the "Elisa technique." 
These samples were sent to 
Namro in Cairo (a laboratory 
with very sophisticated 
equipment) and to the World 
Health Organization for fur- 
ther testing. Both reported 
that the samples were virus 
free, the original results 
showed a "false positive." 
Heat treatment of the Im- 
munoglobulins kills the live 
virus. 

The AIDS committee also 
deals with the action that 
would need to be taken 
should the virus ever reach 
Jordan. As AIDS Is a blood 
disease, blood transfusions 
are. obviously a source of in- 
fectrcm. The blood banks in 
Jordan all have their blood 
supplies tested to ensure 
that it is free of AIDS antibo- 
dies. Blood Is provided by vo- 
luntary donations as well as 
by relatives of a patient In 
need. 

The PHC has also Issued a 
warning pamphlet, to be dis- 
tributed at the departure 
points at the airport, inform- 
ing travellers on how to 
avoid the disease when they 
leave Jordan, 


THE BATTLE against Aids is being 
fought simultaneously on many 
fronts; its success will depend on 
the achievement of the most ex- 
ceptional degree of international 
co-operation. Aids threatens every 
country and every society. The 
main preventive action must be 
taken by hundreds of millions of 
individuals, educated and Informed 
by governments and voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

There is, of course, a marked 
contrast between resources avail- 
able In different parts of the world. 
While the US government has allo- 
cated $2,000 million to Aids 
research and control, a hospital 
dealing with Aids in Kampala can- 
not obtain bleach to disinfect its 
test tubes. Africa desperately 
needs a quick and simple bedside 
blood test for diagnosing HIV in- 
fection. But international phar- 
maceutical companies are focus- 
ing instead on the $22.5 million 
market created by Japan's deci- 
sion to screen its blood donors. 

Clearly, there have to be global 
priorities and a global strategy, an 
exchange of information and ex- 
perience, a clearinghouse for the 
latest research, somewhere where 
governments and their health min- 
istries can check their own HIV si- 
• tuatfon against that in other coun- 
tries. 

The World Health Organization 
in Geneva performs this function. 
WHO held its first headquarters 
I meeting on Aids in Geneva in 


November 1983. After the first 
international conference on Aids 
(in Atlanta, Georgia. USA in April 
1985). WHO established a net- 
work of collaborating research 
centres on Aids. A meeting of 
these groups was held In Geneva 
in September 1985, and recom- 
mended that WHO establish a glo- 
bal Aids programme in Geneva. 

In January 1988 WHO's execu- 
tive board authorized further 
development of the WHO Aids 
programme, and endorsed the 
WHO global strategy document. 

"The particular biological and 
epidemiological features of this in- 
fection require that the (HIV) pan- 
demic be seen as a unique public 
health problem, and not just as 
another of many communicable 
disease problems facing the world 
today," states the WHO do- 
cument. Aids, says WHO, justifies 
“a unique sense of urgency 
among public health officials, phy- 
sicians, political leaders and the 
general public." 

In August 1986, Dr Jonathan 
Mann, one of the world's leading 
Aids experts, took charge in 
Geneva of WHO’s Control Pro- 
gramme on Aids. He is on leave 
from the US Centres for Disease 
Control (CDC), and has been 
closely Involved In Aids research 
and control In Zaire. In 1986, 
WHO’s Aids programme consisted 
of Dr Mann and a secretary, al- 
though of course other members 
of the WHO secretariat, in Geneva 


find at WHO'S six lugiondl offices 
fi uni director -general Dr Hulfur 
Mn filer downwards, also spe* 
time on Aids. 

It is hard to avoid contrast 
WHO's call for "a unique sensei 
urgency" with the reality > 
November 1966, three years alb 
WHO's first meeting on Aids: 
global Aids co-ordinating olfc 
consisting of one medic and a si 
crelnry. and an official WHO bn 
get of only $ 580,000 a year. Ho* 
ever, a number of Western go 
ernment8 (including US, Swede 
UK) have recently committed ao» 
tlonal funds to WHO. amounting 
over $2.5 million, and have offer* 
to second professional Aids s* 
Dr Mann hopes rapidly to build 
a small team of public he* 
professionals In Geneva, in 
few months he has been . 
charge, he has established an £ 
pressive network of collabora 
with researchers, governmen 
and donors. His efforts n 
started to galvanize the ' nw 
national system into action. 

So far. relatively few 00** 
ments have developed adequ* 
national Aids control prog ram* , 
WHO at present inevitably refi* 
the limited sense of urgency 01 , 
governments which c0 ™fL r s 
finance it. And It Is not easy . 
international bureaucracy 
denly to divert resources from 
sector to another. 

' The Panos Instil* 1 " 



AIDS — doomsday sriaSad 

Infection means a ‘death sentence’ ____ 
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| I Unaffected or untested 
Q Loss than 10,000 carriers 
HU Between 10,000 and 100,000 carriers 
Effi Between 100,000 and 2 million-plus carriers 


By Anthony Denton 

Compass News Features 

LONDON -- The worst epidemic 
in history.' the gravest health 
problem for centuries." “a threat 
to the human speries itself." The 
rhetoric is apocalyptic. But the 
subject is AIDS, and not even the 
coolest of scientists can state that 
the predictions are wrong. No cure 
exists, none is in sight, nnd fore- 
casting death tolls has become a 
statistician's nightmare of guess- 
work. obfuscation and doomsday 
multiplication. 

What is worso. there Is a grow- 
ing i onviction that everybody who 
gets the AIDS virus will die; pre- 
viously the hope was that people 
could carry the virus without 
necessarily developing the dis- 
ease. An nu thorite live new survey 
said. "Barring miracles, virtually nil 
carriers of the AIDS virus even- 
tually will die. There Is as yet no 
i ure, no vaccine and no immediate 
prospect of either." 

What some physicians truly 
think about the luture swoop of 
AIDS they will not state in public, 
and ripples of panic are reflected 
in new stories of violence against 
homosexuals and -suicide We are 
witnessing the beginning of a 
worldwide epidemic, " declared a 
November report from the World 
Health Organization, which is nut 
given to overstatement. AIDS 
must now be considered n poten- 
tial threat to a largo number of the 
world's citizens." 

Just how large a number is one 
of the crucial questions of the age. 
WHO Director-General HafdHn 
Mahler said recently AIDS could 
reach 100 million people by 1990. 
There is no dispute that AIDS 
threatens millions of lives in more 
than 100 countries, but the slow- 
ness of some nations lo at knowl- 
edge ihe existence of the killer 
disease, misdiagnosis and a lack 
of reporting infrastructures have 
probably disguised the true extent 
of its spreod. 

Few knuwledgabie experts will 
dispute figures of two to five mill- 
no Africans and up to two million 
(J.S. residents already infected 
inese are the (wo worst-hit re- 
In the United States, 
'5,000 persons have died already 
3nd by i 99 i officials say 145,000 
American sufferers will face dealh 
each year. San Francisco's Gen- 


i.vnl Hospital imported 30 AIDS ad- 
missions a iiMilh 18 month*! .k|u. 
in O' tabor il was 75. Throw AIDS 
paliunls i lio p'V day. 

Foi 1937 and roni oivahly fm 
years buyoiul lhat. AIDS will pO‘«e 
a threat to the developing world 
thiil could reduce famine lo the 
status of an irritant: Africa, vir- 
tually defenseless, stands in the 
front line. "The great majority of 
those already marked for death by 
AIDS live in the Third World, said 
Jon Tinker, president nf Hie Lon- 
don policy studies institute Panos. 
Conservative WHO figures predict 
10.000 cases of AIDS annually in 
Africa; statists inns give an inter - 
tion rale In some regions of up to 
30 per coni, with the incidence in 
some Central African cities ns 
high ns a fifth of all inhabitants. 

Renee Sabatier, aulhoi of a 
Panos report on the subject, said. 
With AIDS will come malaria and 
tuber* ulosis." plus other diseases 
as human defences collapse. The 
usual prediction is that at least a 
million Africans, mostly in Central 
Africa, will die of AIDS in the next 
decade. 

In some African countries, there 
is, ns yet. litlle evidence of infec- 
tion. .and vigorous public education 
..ould hold bark the scourge. Atri- 
a's fight will determine how the 
rest of the world goes. 

It was only 1981 when the Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome was first recognized and 
Ihe whirlwind speed of its spread 
has prompted increasingly urgent 
efforts lo find a cure. But scient- 
ists face a retrovirus of extreme 
complexity — HIV. the human im- 
munodeficiency virus — - which 
destroys the body’s immune sys- 
tem and allov; s a wide spectrum of 
diseases lo invade. The virus i an 
lodge in (he body, inactive and 
dormant lor yenis: the host may 
not immediately be afforded but ho 
is infectious and can pass the vi- 
rus to others. 

HIV is known as a "slow' virus 
and it can be 20 years before it 
makes its victim ill. But eventually 
ho or she will succumb. The meal 
common terms of AIDS indue ed 
death are from pneumonia arid n 
form of cancer railed Karposis 
sarcoma. Sometimes the brain is 
attacked, turning young men se- 
nile In its early stages the disease 
resembles influenza or glandular 
fever. Then months, perhaps 


years, lalnr • oinn crilnujud lymph 
glands m ihi - in-ck. umpil or groin. 

■ .■lli'ii :.ici ONipanind by fevers, 
night sweats and loss ol weight. 
As the iimnurii; system ■ ollapsps 
in to (inns invade. 

The Panos ropoit said. "II is 
possible lhat people in responsible 
positions may develop AIDS 
duiueiitia with no sign lo outskirts 
other than impaired mental rapac- 
ity or personality ■ hnnge. Should 
Ibis c« cur in an an lot rolii political 
or military leader, the t onse- 
quen* es * ould be unfortunate. 

One of Africa's problems is that 
a second virus related to HIV is 
beginning to ravage West Africa 
— Senegal, Guinea-Bissau. Mali 
itnd Ihe Ivory Coast — in the 
wake of mainstream AIDS In Zaire. 
Rwanda. Central African Repuhli*-. 
Zambia, Malawi. Uganda. Tanza- 
nia and Kenya. "No area ol the 
world is moie infecled by HIV than 
Africa,' said Hie November WHO 
statement. Dr Jonathan Mann, the 
WHO's Director ol AIDS Control 
who cusiulhored Ihe statement, 
estimated that during the next five 
years up to half a million Africans 
will develop AIDS. 

Europe Is another area where the 
situation is known to be worsen- 
ing. 

The WHO statement listed 
3.245 government -reported cases 
(806 in Fram e, 675 in West Ger- 
many. 5 12 in Britain. 300 in Italy) 
with predictions of 30.000 cases 
by the end of 1986. But medical 
sources say the truo hqures are 
higher — at least 1.050 ■ uses in 
France including 466 deaths. 7 15 
cases in West Germany including 
337 deaths. 

Asia up to now. is the bnst-ofl 
area, with small numbers of cases 
reported from Sri Lanka, Singa- 
pore. the Philippines. India. China. 
Taiwan. Hong Kong. Japan and 
Thailand. 

Scientists warn that in many 
cases Ihe disease is not imme- 
diately recognized. An sir alia and 
New Zealand have AIDS * a 305, as 
do South and Central America and 
: Ihe Caribbean. The Soviet Union 
1 declared 12 cases in recent 
1 weeks, and reports are also em- 
' erging from the Middle East. 

. Many Muslim countries be- 
j lieved adherence to Ihe Quran. 

\ which forbids homosexual prac- 
5 tires, would insulate them from 


How to avoid Aids: 
what you can do 

o LEARN as much as yr>u > an about the HIV vims v/hn h 
■ .iiisif. Aids, and Ihe ways il is and is not transmitted. 

o SHAKING HANDS, hugging. kif.Mivi, coughing and -ui cozing 
will not transmit the vims, noi will rdmiing diinl'ing glasses, dis- 
hes. spoons, towels or bed linen. You J... not get Aids (rum Inod, 
public toil c.ls. fiiriiitoie or telephones from sharing s»'\ita ■ -n a 
bus Oi train, or trorn being neai or tour hmg .<n Aids victim In- 
s* •« t bites .ire highly unlikely to give you An is. 

o TO BE SAFE, use a condom. The condom should tie worn 
during serial intercourse — Imm start to finish — whether va- 
ginal or .iiii.il pen o trillion is used. 

• DON'T have ‘-.ex with nuiki or fnm.ilu prostilulfs "r intraven- 
ous drug .ihuaeis they have a high rush of being infe-t toil, .md 
can pass the infci hnn un lo you. 

o NEVER sham imr,tnnli:<r-r| lumdlea «n syimges Mellvis irui-.l 
in. ike sure 1 li.it the rn;i ■■ III • used to v.h cm.de tlmir < lull. I b.i*. 

been rilei Ill/Ml I. 

o WOMEN who arc* HIV -pi. isi live .nut then kt ■ (Mur incgiMiii 
iKk pi Ogre; sing quickly l" fatal Aids .imbcii I ■. i*.- m> i .m Aid-. 

baby. 

o BLOOD-TO-BLOOD * I v.mIIi a pui-Min • . n i yu ■■ j II IV ffui 

• ‘•.ample through a ■ tit. a 'lore oi a v/iamd. if you li.ive a simil.ii 
bionk iii Hie ''.kin) > auic s a -.m.ill risk o«i tian^iiirismii Modi* il ur 
Ollier workui a whose job m.ikor. Hum mill iei.it Te slvii ild take 

| m;i .'ll i tioli <3 

o EVERY KNIFE or other cutting implement which lias been hi 
contact witli someone else's blood must bo :itc-i ilized. This 
means changes in traditional i nodi'. in e. in methods used by birth 
' attendants, and tribal ceremonies, and in tattooing Sharing ;i 
toothbrush if you or the other poison has bleeding gums is not a 
good idea. 

• MAKE SURE that thr* . hildron in youi • arc* understand how 
lo protect themselves fnun HIV inlet tion well hofem Ihi-y . ire- 
likfily to start having so *. 

c INSECT BITES or deep tongue -to- tongue kissing might 
con« eivably transmit Ihe Aids virus Hut thr: risk is almost ■ c*r- 
tainiy very small indeed. 


the virus. But Saudi Arabia re- 
ported si' dentils of people in- 
fected by blood transfusions, and 
The Guardian newspaper in Lon- 
don said 70 Asian immigrant wor- 
kers were deported from the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates m November 
after positive tests 

Medical authorities in the United 
Stales estimate the ■ os t of treat- 
ing AIDS vii liins will soon reach 
48 billion a year, and that by the 
end of the century Ihe health bill 
will equal the ■ ost ot the First and 
Second World Wars. Researchers 
report that infection is primarily 
•Western' or "Afrit an.' The hrsl 
usually involves homosexual and 
hisemal men and intravenous 
drug abusers, the second het- 
erosexuals, with high infection 
among African women prostitutes. 
Infection by blood transfusions 
. rossns Ihe category lines. 

Dr Mann nnd Dr Fakhry Assad 
said in then November report that 
AIDS 'may be or may becorno one 
of Hie most serious threats to pu- 
blic health this century .. n serious 
« hallenge to medical and public 
health practice and even to the fa- 
bric of society. ' But the doctois 
5ft id, "We still ha vo something to 
say about the nutter." 

They called for long-term «:hnn- 
gus in soxu.il behavior, important 
modifications in blood services 
and in some niftdiral practices, 
and aggressive approaches lo 
control of perinatal transmission. 
Some experts believe the main 
reason lor the AIDS spread in 
Africa is not sexual contact but 
the inliodui tion of reusable hy- 
podermic needles. 

Drastic, measures have been 
culled for in many rounlries as 
I hey fearfully recognize Ihe 
dimensions of their problem. One 
of these is the compulsory 
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screening of every .single inhabi- 
tant. though with tests far from 
foolproof, there are fonrs this 
« ould cause unnecessary panic 
and si ill not ■ nli h all carriers. 

In Britain, where 250 people of- 
ficially have died from AIDS in five 
years, a government- financed E20 
million (S28 million) a elver l using 
campaign has begun, urging peo- 
ple to avoid oral and anal to 
keep to one partner and nbo ,, e all 
to use a condom. The sheath, 
mankind s first m.inul.ii lured 
c ontraceptive which was originally 
made from the intestines of n 
sheep, is now regarded as the 
lies! barrier against ml*** lion. 

Junior Health Minister Edwin a 
Currie said. We are going lo have 
lo use four -letter words. This is 
no time lu L-e rne ily-mc-utlied. 

In Brazil, n.itiun.il so< i er * apt.nn 
Socrates Sanipuio. himsi*|f a phy- 
sician went on television and 
urged an end lo sexual proimse.u- 
ily. Punas sees e*fn< a l ion as the 
mnm weapon in l lie- nnti-AIDS 
r iimpnign. together with butler 
m tor notional co-ordination. 

Si (gening blood supplies against 
the virus is an iibr.nltitL 1 necessity 
and many Thud Woild ■ ounbies 
will need b*chni< nl assistance' to 
onsnro that donated blood is net 
mfc ted. 

Tinker said. ‘Our pic lino of the 
AIDS epidemic i* a tjnm one. This 
crisis will dominate the intnr- 
ivi tlonal scene for years to ronio 
So far. our main weapon against if 
is knowledge." Virologist Dr Ri- 
• hard Tedder told London’s Sun- 
day Tr.legmph newspaper. ‘In 
centuries' time, we may look back 
nnd say this was just like syphilis, 
for whii h wo found a Iroatmerit. 
but I wonder how many people will 
ho left when we get there" 
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By Mounir B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

BEIRUT — Beirut is reported to 
having become the 'capital of 
international terrorism' in view of 
the presence of many undergrou- 
nd terrorist groups with Inter- 
national extensions, it specifically 
concentrated on the booby- 
trapped cars phenomenon, an In- 
creasingly popular way of killing 
people, with the simple device of 
remote control. 

The use of booby- 1 rapped vehi- 
cles as a method of violence dates 
back to the fit st massive explosion 
in January 1977 and Iihs conti- 
nued until now killing thousands of 
innocent civilians and wounding 
many morn. 

Political obMvvers in Beirut 
have 'jtresfiCd n point which in 
fact Ik id l)«iOii common knowledge, 
ntimoly thi.il the larger part of the 
troubles* in Lebanon are the result 
of intei -Arab conflicts fought out 
on Lebanese territory. Thu obser- 
vers said that opposition members 
of almost every Arab regime are 
often found here in Lebanon. Most 
of these ifcyimes also have their 
supporters and opemlivos in this 
country. 


Almost ail tho under- 
OioumJ lonorisi oryunfiM- 
iions in tho world — • left and 
till I'd iiiive had uotne of 
theii meniheiif ticdnod in 
Moiiut by thoir local friuncta 
and allies. 


How do they got in'* Obsorveis 
have pointed out to the- excessive 
lack of security at Beirut Inter- 
national Airport. Sonic- organiza- 
tions have tacit agreements with 
Airport security forces to allow 
anyone to come m or leave the 
country with or without visas Si- 
milarly, vehicles can cross the 
border into Lebanon without in- 
spection. This is over and above 
the illegal ports that dot the Le- 
banese coastline in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Almost all the underground ter- 
rorist organizations in the world 
— left and right — have had 
some of their members trained in 
Beirut by their local friends and 
allies. 

Among those are the West Ger- 


man Baader Meinhoff. the Ja- 
panese Red Army, the Italian Red 
Brigade and others. 

The Lebanese state, for its part, 
links what is happening locally 
with what is taking place on the 
southern border with Israel, ac- 
cording to information received by 
the Lebanese authorities. 

Some Lebanese deputies be- 
lieve Israel is exploiting inter-Arab 
and inter-Lebnnese differences to 
fulfil its ambitions in Lebanon by 
inciting serious armed conflicts 
even among the Leban« 3 se com- 
munity. 

Other quarters in Beirut blame 
the wave of sabotage on the state ( 
of chaos and lawlessness that 1 
prevails in predominantly Muslim 
districts, taking the form of 
repeated inter -par ly clashes and 
trie I ions between Lebanese Shi’ile 
elements ant! Palestinian fighters. 

The Lebanese govern) nen l has 
been powerless to do anything ef- 
fective to curb this wave of 
violence due to tho presence of 
large numbers ol private militias 
and the limited resoul ces of the 
Slate's security mear.uies There- 
fore, it tins been the concern of 
thv militias themselve:; who aie in 
control of various pails of the 
country to Ink* the necessary 
precautions to curb such violence 
They have imported special elec- 
tronic it'.lHr-tion equipment 
nii.ainl'-d on vehicle that patrols 
llm jlu-els tn -spot hrmtiy trapped 
i ars <j\ bombs thill can be* set oil 
Ho.. 1 1 omen lly. 

One ol the most seiiou:- 
aspects of Lcbanuue violence liar* 
hi>on the attack;, on foreign di| -b ■ 
mats and embassies in Bouni 
Most diplomatic missions are lo- 
cated in West Beirut, effectively 
diviiled from the mainly Christian 
ear. I side since the 1975-76 civil 
war in Lebanon. Many are only a 
few metres from political party of- 
fices guarded by heavily-armed 
militiamen!. 

The main security force is the 
30, 000-strong Syrian peace- 

keeping army but the latter has 
found it impossible to control 
hit-and-run attacks and most em- 
bassies have taken their own 
protective measures. 

Several missions have private 
body-guards and most have in- 
stalled bullet-proof windows, 
armour-plated doors and sophis- 
ticated alarm systems. And be- 
cause of the dangers, many em- 
bassies discourage diplomats 


from bringing their families to Bei- 
rut and have declared much of the 
country, notably the turbulent sou- 
thern border region near Israel, 
strictly off-limits. 


Some Lebanese deputies 
believe Israel is exploiting 
inter-Arab and inter- 
Lebanese differences to ful- 
fill its ambitions in Lebanon 
by inciting serious armed 
conflict among the Lebanese 
community. 


As Lebanon becomes a more ri- 
sky and dangerous place to re- 
side, foreign governments have 
decided to reserve Beirut for ba- 
chelors. newcomers to the foreign 
service or veterans one or two 
years away from retirement. Em- 
bassies have scaled down their 
level of representation, cut down 
drastically on their number of em- 
ployees and stepped up protection 
of their compounds and diplomats. 
In a country where Ihe govern- 
ment and the Army are the weak- 
est institutions in the face of mili- 
tias and foieign-backed paramilit- 
ary groups and factions, embass- 
ies and diplomats have become an 
easy target for whoever wants to 
settle political »w even material dif- 
ferences. 

As many as three ambassadors 
have been killed since the civil war 
siailed in Lebanon In 1975. 
Scores nf other diplomats, em- 
bassy employees and professois 
at foreign universities in Beimt 
havu been murdered, wounded 
and kidnapped. 

Informed sources in Beitut were 
quoted as saying that the main 
goal ol this hemorrhauing is to de- 
prive Beirut of its diplomatic role.' 
after 11 years of death and des- 
truction failed to take away from it 
its political, cultural and economic 
standing in the area 

Diplomatic quarters in Beirut 
said that today there are few fore- 
ign diplomats in the capital, and 
the number is declining week by 
week. Embassies are not replac- 
ing diplomats who leave. Educa- 
tional and charity groups say they 
are having trouble attracting vo- 
lunteers. 
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Alarming figures 

A NEW study conducted by l hr* United Nations' Educational. 
Scientific and Cnltui.il Organization {UNESCO) showed that 
mo ro than 50 per font of all .idull Arabs are illiterate. This study 
which was piusented by u yioup «.■! scholars to tho International 
Conference on Education. hold in Geneva last mmith also indi- 
cated that only three «>ul n| each 10 Arab women can road and 
write, oi that 70 per rent ol all women in the Arab world ore 
illiterate. 

To highlight the- gravity of this acute problem in the Aiab 
vvoild, it is important to point cut Hint Ihe late ol illiteracy in 
South-East Asia, according to Ihe same repoit is 21 per cent, 
and in Southern Africa 16 per cent II becomes clear that the 
rate of illiteracy in the Arab world is by far the highest among all 
the uther geo-political units in the world. 

In views of Ihe aluiming hgures. it is indeed strange that our 
politicians and social scientists look everywhere for clues to ex- 
plain Ihe causes ol the present Arab dilemma, bul fail to con- 
front the foci that an uneducated population is the cause ol all 
problems and ills for all societies. 

how do we expert our masses to nso up to Ihe challenge of 
par I taking in our march lor progress and development, when 50 
par cent ot them cannot mad and write 0 How do we expect our 
mothers to raise conscious, educe ted and well-informed children 
when the majority of them do n<»l know the basics of education 9 

These shameful figures should stii serious iJif.eus'.ions all 
over tli< • Ar.it.i wild about our educational policil-. which have 
taken a failing guide by U ■ lah-'.l UNESCO mpoit What hap- 
pened to our cunloieiK.i and *< 111111 . 11 -. nboui i*dui uImi ,? Did 
they «ll amount U< Hum:- mircmhl.; • lali- tn s-’ 

Tile first Stop towards solving the problem and ■ •iic , < liny Ihe 
situation ir> l«< n.-hin.'Wl' duu that we ind»vd have .1 |>i>ibli-m. We 
should not hfciiihilH lhe!elyri\ lo la* ■■ this ailu itinii. n-» mailer 
how hind and painlnl this .•icknowUtl.jeinont might he. he< arise 
we will never achieve anything if we continue lo beast that 
everything is alright, and that t .ur odnc.iliennl pnlinos are sale 
and sound. 

We should also not go •*■!>:•• il un.using otl n j i people and other 
powers lor our own 11 user able- lailures on the 1 101116 front. We 
have tu look into t hr- reasons that have Li ought about this dis- 
mal failure foi out educational insti1utk»us in the Arab world, 
especially (hat some of these institutions are either a qti.ntc/r 0 / 
ci century old. 01 even hull a century old. Wlrat has happened? 
What went wrong? Why is il Hurt othei parts of the world who 
also suffered the consequences of the imperialistic bunion tike 
we did, were able to shrug ulf tins unpleasant legacy, and stmt 
anew and even excel in the aiea of mass education/ 

1 do not think that we. ns Arabs, hnve to prove anything to 
anybody, but in case soinnbndy still does not know I advise 
them lo consult books on the scientific and educational contri- 
bution ol tlie Arabs to world culture. Il goes without saying that 
the rusmircher will bo stunned by the avalanche uf malnrinl Hint 
lists tlio various actomplishmonlr. I.«y Arab RCiui itir.tr. and men of 
letters in all fields of knowledge. 

But we do nol Clio these examples to apologize foi anything 
or even convince anybody. We do not even want to boast about 
anything, because our cultural heritage teaches us to look for- 
ward. not to rely upon the accomplishments of our ancestors bul 
to take them as bright examples to be emulated by our present 
generations. 

We only cite these examples to remind our educational ex- 
perts and social science researchers that there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong in our masses' ability to loam and be active partici- 
pants in the universal march towards progress and develop- 
ment. But there is definitely something wrong in our approach to 
popular education. 

It would not be an exaggeration therefore, to state that the 
seriousness of the implications that can be derived from these 
latest UNESCO figures makes It a must for Arab officials to call 
for a pan-Arab conference on educational policies, to discuss 
the problems that hinder the present Arab educational system 
from reaching its goals, and to discuss the concrete steps that 
should be taken to put an end to this serious revelation that 
seems to be standing in our way. and hampering us, as a nation, 
from moving forward to meet the challenges of today. 

The figures about the high rate of illiteracy among women is 
undoubtedly the most serious and the most alarming. Seventy 
per cent of our women in the Arab world are Illiterate, according 
to this latest UNESCO study. These figures not only reveal the 
bankruptcy of our educational policies, but also raise all sorts ot 
questions about our male-bias in the Arab world. 

It becomes extremely ironical for some social values in the 
Arab world to insist that it is more important to educate the male 
off-sprlng and to forget about teaching the daughters, when we 
realize that it is the mother who spends more time with the 
young ones in their formative years. And if she is not educated 
then she is definitely not going to educate her children. 
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Mothers are instructed in proper nutrition 


UNRWA in its 36th year 


IN THIS article. I shall review tho 
annual report of the Commission- 
er-General of Unrwa for the year 
1 July 1985-30 June 1986. The 
Report was submitted as usual to 
the General Assembly of the Un- 
ited Nations as required by the 
United Nations as required by the 
United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution No. 302 (IV) of M 
December 19*19 by which Unrwa 
was established. Unrwa which is 
the acronym for the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Mid- 
dle East (called hereafter the 
Agency) started its operations ac- 
tually in 1 May 1950. 1 shall In this 
resume give some of the high- 
lights of the Annual Report, with 
few comments on my part. 

The Agency was conceived to 


By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Star 


be a temporary organization to 
last for very few years as it was 
hoped at the outset that the 
Palestine problem would soon be 
solved and that the Palestinian re- 
fugees would be allowed to return 
to their homes in Palestine in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph II ol UN 
General Assembly Resolution No. 
194 (III) of 1 1 December 1948. 
which provides Inter alia: ‘That the 
refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their 
neighbours should be permitted to 
do so at the earliest practicable 
date...." 

Thirty eight years have passed 
since the Palestine tragedy occur- 
red and Israel has. during all Ihose 
years, stubbornly refused and is 
still refusing to comply with the 
above mentioned Resolution and 
with other subsequent resolutions 
. pertinent to Palestine and the 
Palestinians. Thus it does nol 
seem that a political settlement Is 
expected In the forseeable future. 
In view of this situation, the UN 
General Assembly has extended 
the Agency '9 mandate for two or 
three years at a time — the last 
extension was for another three 
years beginning May 1987. 

. SSliioe the 1060's, and owing to 
justifiable resistance of Ihe 
Palestinian refugees to be reinte- 
grated outside, their country, and 
thanks to the dynamic ex-Commi- 
: ssioher-Generel Dr John Davis, 
the substantial part of the Agen- 
Cy s . Op0ration s was directed to- 
- warc *s education In general, and 
' ■ VOC0 tional training in particular. 


Financial Support 
to the Agency 

The Agency was recently on the 
brink of financial collapse but due 
to the untiring efforts of Ihe previ- 
ous Conmiivjionor -General Mi 

Ol-jf fiydbui k rind to lib- prov-nf 
on<< Mi iin»Mi<i Gii.i« 011 i 1 .H 1 . the 
Aquii' y h.iv. I«<en abl<- t>> <<v< -r- 

• 01 Hi.- it-, fin-ini ml si nil >. All Ull 
memtx.is and non-m*'inheir. 
HinnH linjivinlly support tin- 
Agon 1 y lo enable it to continue ils 
assigned operations in the Middle 
East lor two reasons 

( 1 ) It is tho responsibility of the 
international community repre- 
sented in particular by the United 
Nations to support the Agency be- 
cause Hie former was responsible 
lor the partition ol Palestine in 
1947 which led to Ihe Palestine 
tragedy and the expulsion ol the 
Palestinians from their homeland. 

(2) The Agency is doing, on the 
whole, a good job and is certainly 
a very important stabilizing factor 
in the Middle East ns long as the 
Palestine problem has not been 
justly solved. The Agency is in ef- 
fect performing functions with re- 
gard to the Palestine refugees, 
which normally are incumbent 
upon governments. 

It is true that the Agency affords 
the minimum services and needs 
to the refugees, but it has em- 
braced thousands of children and 
young men in its hundreds of 
schools and vocational training 
centres in Syria, Lebanon. Jordan 
arid Gaza strip. Those who gra- 
duated from Agency schools and 
centres were of benefit not only 10 
themselves and their Palestinian 
community, but also the countries 
of the Middle East. The Agency 
has also protected the health of 
the refugees and prevented the 
spread of epidemics among them. 
As the introduction to the annual 
report notes: "Unrwa has deve- 
loped from essentially an em- 
ergency relief operation Into an or- 
ganization dedicated largely to 
education and training. The next 
biggest programme is its health 
service." 

The Commissioner-General was 
well advised to suggest that not 
only the members of the Advisory 
Commission (which include 
France, the United Kingdom, Tur- 
key. the US. Belgium, Egypt. Leba- 
non Syria, Jordan and Japan) 
should he involved in the Agency’s 
financial affairs, but also represen- 
tatives of other governments. 
They all met in Vienna on 22 - 23 
May 1986 to consider the current 
financial programmes plan out- 




lined by tlie Agency. It is reassur- 
ing to observe that the delegates 
at those meetings "Reaffirmed 
their commitment to the Palestine 
refugees" and recc<f|ni 7 i*d the 
lined for till* A'.jfiv y to continue 
its operatn.iis. I 1 ..M 1 feu humanita- 
fma and finftfuvtf MVi&HUi. They 
uii'lor.hin.l also that I lie Agent v's 
1 olr in I'OMi of thn«.»; an -as 1 <jnt(i- 
l'*iil»-s to stability and. by sc. domi;. 

friC||it.it< (J the |.I\|. r.f ili.y .0 v.’tlij 
■seek a just and I. i-.tin.j p-j.ve in 
the ii gion-j (Tlie Inti •.■■Jin' 1 101 1 at 
page 2 

Difficulties facing 
Agency’s Operations 

The Commissioner-General out- 
lines in the Introduction the diffi- 
culties which the Agency meets In 
its field of operations particularly 
in Lebanon and in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza strip. In- 
deed. the Agency as a whole, and 
its staff and officials in particular, 
must be given great credit for con- 
tinuing lo carry out its mission In 
Lebanon despite the tragic situa- 
tion there. Several Agency staff 
members were either killed, 
wounded or kidnapped. Several 
Agency buildings and shelters 
were destroyed as a result of the 
warring conflict. I wonder at the 
futility of Ihe Agency making rep- 
resentations and submitting 
claims to the Lebanese Govern- 
ment for the killing of its staff or 
the destruction of Its property in 
the prevailing chaotic conditions in 
Lebanon. However, this Is the 
practice under international low as 
the Agency has to reserve its 
claims for the future. Neverthe- 
less, the Commissioner- General 
courageously notes that "desp- 
ite the high price that must be 
paid, we ore resolved to pursue 
Unrwa operations in Lebanon for 
as long as it Is humanly possible 
to do so." 

With regard lo the West Bank 
and Gaza strip, the difficulties How 
from the abominable Israeli occu- 
pation which is hated by the Arab 
Inhabitants as is the case natu- 
rally in all foreign military occupa- 
tions. The annual report notes the 
administrative detention of Agency 
officials, curfew on refugee 
camps, arrest of refugees, sealing 
or demolishing refugee shelters 
thereby depriving innocent family 
members of those accused, of 
their accommodation. The report 
also notes the alarming increasing 
salinity of water supplies in Gaza 
resulting from expanded Irrigation 
and other engineering works so 
that twice as much water is being 
pumped out of the ground as Is 
flowing in. The Report adds a word 
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Education is given priority in Unrwa programmes 


of aim m ,i:i ii'garch* J&wmfi sot- 
tlements by staling 'Continued 
-jell lenient activity in the* 0 *a?a 
strip tonrls lo coinjiinmd lufthyr 
m 13 alisl. 1 t tory living louditiuiio by 
I'Odin iny Ihn unu-unt of land uv.ul- 
ihlf for a<jri.‘ultiire arid by m- 
<-r easing tin/ pressure on Ih- in- 
'aifhi.ient water supply The 
ComniissioiiPi -General . urges 
Hie international commuiiily ~ to 
give serious consideration to what 
can be done lo oase conditions 
there This problem warrants im- 
mediate attention.'' (Page 3 of the 
Introduction.) 

Other Activities 

The Annual Report outlines 
Agency's activities in the fields of 
education, health services such as 
curative and preventive medical 
care, nursing, environmental 
health, nutrition, medical and para- 
medical education and training 
and finally, relief services 

Legal Matters 

The annual report notes that 
Agency officials are being ar- 
rested, and detained without 
charge or trial and without giving 
the Agency information on the 
reasons for the arrests or deten- 
tions - especially in the West Bank 
and Gaza strip. The Report notes 
further the increasing number of 
refugee shelters sealed or demo- 
lished for punitive reasons. The 
Agency has protested to the Is- 
raeli authorities that such punitive 
actions are contrary to Articles 33 
& 53 of the fourth Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949 Relating to the 
Protection of Civilians in Time of 
War and that furthermore, such 
actions are incompatible with the 
legal and human rights ot the 
Palestine refugees. (Annual Re- 
port pages 18 & 19). 

Conclusion 

Dr John Davis was Commission- 
er-General of Unrwa from 1958 lo 
1963 and was the prime mover of 
the educational and vocational 
training programmes for the 
Palestine refugees and to whom 
credit goes for the construction of 
vocational training centres in Le- 
banon, Syria, Jordan {including the 
East and West Banks) and Gaza 
strip. He once stated that "... he 
believes that progress towards 
peace in the Middle East is poss- 
ible. provided that solving the 
Palostine problem is placed at the 


lop of thia pi.Mi u ng-.-nd.i. :,r,ij tb.it 
all par tins t -'ii< urin-d i/.-* hhi/I' < ; » l 
in a soli Hi- an c-f tb< < probkMi. m- 
• fu/liiKj of 1 rsi- Hit < l '. ili. 1 ” I in* hi 

Ai.lb*i H .md wli* !i in.J ;r:. in.' S 

toward-: Civil iliiiM I'.w* i.*<- is • u.dn 
m th< ■ Mill- He t'.i:.L i • an : « ■ i.i-t j ,1 
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lO' al staff Hi.it now < ompi is- •: tin- 
heai I of Unrwa pi^sr-nm-l 
Whether or not they would stilt 
carry the Unrwa banner, they ate 
competent: likely moio - 3 o than 
would be any new body of staff 
that might be rallied. This ru w role 
for Unrwa staff would be in eco- 
nomic development." 

I would therefore venture to add 
as a corallary to Dr Davis 
statements that it is of the highest 
importance that more Palestinians 
should be appointed to high inter- 
national posts in the Agency to 
give them a chance lo serve their 
countrymen and to play their fu- 
ture role in the social, educational 
and economic development of 
their country when peace has 
been established. Indeed edu- 
cated Palestinians are not lacking 
or deficient as scores of them are 
highly qualified in various fields of 
education, administration, medi- 
cine. sciences etc who are gra- 
duates from accredited rolleges 
and universities. 

I wish to conclude this short re- 
view of the Annual Report by quot- 
ing the current Commissioner- 
General of the Agency Mr Giorgio 
Ginoomelli: With a more stable 
financial basis. Umvra 1 an /’onti- 
nue to play its part m creating the 
conditions in which lasting peace 
coil be sought and found in the 
Middle East" 


The writer 
holds a Diplo- 
ma tn Philos- 
ophy and Let- 
ters and also 
an LL8 de- \ v 
gree. He was 
a lawyer in 
Palestine dur- 
ing the Mand- 
ate and sub- ^ .//>?'. 
sequentiy be-tfei,\ 
came a Le-*V*rAs 
gal Advisor I n iS ■ r --c,v 
the UN In 
enna and Bei-Jlwjw! 
rut. 
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MidEast shuttles 


THE CURRENT tour oi Special US Envoy Mr Richard Murphy to Jordan and 
other countries in the region is the first of its Kind this year. According to him, 
the purpose uf his latest shuttle mission is to explore means of launching the 
stale Middle East peace process and to exchange views with the leaders of 
countries involved. 

These ambiyious and anesthetic remarks carry within them, little sincerity on 
the part of the United States. Since the last time Mr Murphy was here, Wash- 
ington had acted in a number of ways which have been detr- 
imental lo the prospects of a just and lasting peace in the re- 
gion as a whole. The US covert adventure with Iran, the derailment of the 
proposed Jordanian arms deal, the raid on Libya and the laxity with which the 
United States deals with Israeli criminal acts in the occupied Arab lands are just 
few of the setbacks which America had dealt to its integrity and credibility in 
the area in the past few months. 

So it is really naive on Mr Muiphy’s part to think that the Arabs still have laith 
in America's ability to play a vital and unbiased role in solving the Middle East 
problem. Mr Murphy should have been blunt about the purpose of his mission. If 
it is to soothe Arab tempers and absorb their wrath, then he should have said 
so. Besides. Washington should know better that quick errands by special en- 
voys would do little, if anything, to restore and mend broken fences and re-build 
its injured credibility in the region. 

The fact is that the task of setting the record straight and salvaging the 
tarnished American image requires more than '‘friendly" visits by Mr Murphy. 
Consulting with Arab leaders and searching for formulae that could work at a 
time when the United States managed to do away with all of its friends here, is 
an impossible task even for a man of Mr Murphy’s calibre. 

It is Washington that should clear its back yard of all the debris that has 
accumulated from Its double-dealings and false promises before it sets sail to 
give good advice to others. The United States knows very well the Jordanian 
and other states positions from the complicated Issues at hand. From our side, 
there is little we can add to help push the peace process forward. America can 
do a lot to remove the remaining obstacles and clear away the frustrating 
clouds which hinge on the future of its own role and the prospects of peace in 
the region. The question that we pose to Mr Murphy is. does the United States 
want to establish peace in the Middle East? The answer, we believe, lies back 
In the White House files and not in Mr Murphy’s brief case. 


Libyan factor 


imlt sets 
sights Oil ‘hi ouest yal 


THE WEST African state of Chad has started the new year, 1987, on the wrong 
footing. At the moment, the government forces of President Hissen Habre are 
engaged in a bitter fighting against Libyan soldiers. Libya’s strong man, Col. 
Qadhafi had earlier on denied any Involvement. But recently, he had to admit 
the presence of his armed forces in that country when he stated that "a few 
hundred soldiers have been dispatched to northern Chad with the aim of rescu- 
ing a group of technicians believed to be held prisoners." 

For sometime now, the Chadian civil war appeared to have abated, thus the 
sudden flare up In hostilities is very disturbing. Since I960, the citizens of that 
nation are yet to taste any form of peaceful existence. The country has been 
subjected to debilitating and internecine power struggle in addition to fratricidal 
warfare. To make matters worse. Libya, in a thoughtless manner, threw its 
weight and support behind the rebel leader Mr Goukounl Ouddei. So far, Cha- 
dian govern menl troops have achieved considerable success 

In the fighting. This of course was made possible with the help of the sea- 
soned and experienced fighters of Mr Ouddei, who has fallen out with his Li- 
byan mentors. 

What is going on that landlocked African country has to be taken seriously 
and dealt with calmly before it gets out of hand. Another dangerous dimension 
was added recently when Washington made known its intention to provide 
Chad with military aid worth millions of dollars. Of course, we are aware that 
despite the global repugnance at last year’s US bombing of Libya, the hawks in 
the White House are still itching to get even with Qadhafi. This is why we are at 
loss to understand why Libya persists fn sinking deeper info Chadian affairs, ft 
could provide ample excuse and open another golden opportunity for Reagan to 
order another form of attack. Revelation of the US-lran covert arms dea 
proves something: Washington is prepared to go to any length so far as it ser 
ves its interest. 

The Chadian fracas has gone on for far too long. If the Libyan leader is ge 
puinely Interested in solving the problem, and If he has no ulterior or sinister 
motives, he could take some positive steps. He could convene a peace confer 
ence of all other warring factions in Tripoli lo iron out differences. This would 
put him down in the annals of history as a true peacemaker. But in doing this, 
he must not lose sight of one fact. The people of Chad gave up the French 
imperialist yoke about 27 years ago; they are not prepared to exchange it for 
Libyan colonialism. 


By Sajkl Hl/vi 
[iipli vm. iti* Editor 
Compass Ni-wj. riMlnii**.. 

LONDON -- roimnU.I. |>i"|.>|i‘iir.. f.n Itn • 
lendtiis Of tho vv»»l Id s uni* tiiliimi Muslim:; .is 
they prepare foi thru filth tat.imi' summit, 
to lx* held in Kuwait luti-i tin*. uw •ulti 

First on tho mjeiida lor lln- Ir.idris "I 4-1 
participating couiiIiim,. plus tin* I '.ilesliiu- 
Liberation Oi«j.tni/»tti"n. will Po tin In ii:.ln.-« I 
business horn the ■ Luiluny HUM Mimmil in 
Casablanca. Morm.cu - to In* Mlow>**l Pv 
a host of issues. of vital tom cm to the Isl.i- 
nnc world. 

Those include tho linn -lnn.i wai. n.<nli- 
nued Soviet pioconce in AkihiinisLin, divi- 
sions and factional fighting in Lebanon, tho 
Western Saliaio stalemate: and tin* mi fold- 
ing dimensions of the US decision to s<ill 
arms to Iran. 

Although united under the banner of the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) based in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, the 
Islamic world is not unlike the rest of the 
globe — fractured, frustrated by unresolved 
issues, and seeming to lack a clear per- 
spective of the way ahead. 

It is singular, however, in seeking a reli- 
gious basis for accord — although the chal- 
lenge of that objective has bedevilled the 
organization since it took shape after the 
first sun i mil in 1969. 

Unlike the Arab League, a nationalistic 
and political grouping, and the Gulf Co- 
operation Council (GCC), an economic, and 
security pact, the OIC was born of religious 
outrage which swept the Muslim community 
after a fire at Jerusalem's Al Aqsa Mosque 
in 1969. 

Al-Aqsa, one of Islam’s most revered 
shrines outside Mecca, was badly damaged 
In the fire, started by an Australian whom an 
independent enquiry said was a Christian 
fanatic. 

Convinced by the incident that the city 
and its Islamic monuments were in danger 
under Israeli occupation, 24 Muslim heads 
of state met In Rabat for the first Islamic 
summit from September 22-25, 1969. Sub- 
sequent summits have been held in Lahore 
(1974). Talf (1981) and Casablanca (1984). 

Since then, the OIC has evolved Into an 
international organization with various politi- 
cal, economic and social components distri- 
buted geographically within the disparate 
Muslim world. 

In growing and maturing, the OIC natu- 
rally sought its cherished goal of acquiring 
inlernational political significance — then 
found itself confronted with the realities of a 
divided Umnia. or Muslim nation. 

Those realities haunt the OIC every lime 
II convenes, and the conference scheduled 
for Kuwait during the third week of this 
month will be no exception. 

One OIC source told me privately. "It's 
obvious the problems are immense, so In- 
stead oi being ambitious we may do well to 
aim for modest gains, wherever they may 
be possible. The economic field, parllcularly. 
is worth exploring." 

During a pre-summit meeting, ministers 
will discuss a draft scheme for trade be- 
tween Islamic countries. The plan, lo be 
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oik'iil' d moduli ii - f;> .il*. mimiifaclurin, 
nation*, such ay l.ukuy, linn and Pakistan 

Previous meetings on economic co- 
operation have brought billot comment froc 
some participants that the oil boom ha: 
benefited Western exporters and that cu- 
red! recession has hit the poorer Islami. 
slates hardest "With less money in theiic' 
Islamic countiim;. and Western doors vir- 
tually closed, hado prospects for the poo 
countries are bleak," said one QIC official 

Although trade debate is likely to cause 
political deadlock at Iht* summit. Muslim d 
plomats believe il reflects lliu divisions an: 
diversity of interest within the organizalio' 

"Trade, or let’s say lack of il. gives; 
glimpse of what it's like on tho big politic: 
screen," said one diplomat. According L 
oiliei anlaysts, the political issues are mud 
more dnunting. 

The OIG's curienl chairman. King Hassi' 

II of Morocco, surprised and upset many* 
his OIC colleagues Iasi year when he Invite 
Israel's then premier Shimon Peres for; 
meeting in Morocco. 

Although ho pre-empted imictions of ft 
Arab League by resigning its chairmans!* 
while retaining Morocco's members!* 
Nassau continues as OIC chairman. Th 
last word on his "escapade." as one Arab* 
ptoinnt put it, is yet to be said, and tho Ki 
wait summit will need to form 
late a response lo the king. Or * 
il? •‘Whether King Nassau Is guilty < 
wrongdoing or not hardly mutters & 
more," said one Arab government nnalyt 
"More important is the question of whatt 
do with the Unite'.! States." I 

The revelations of US arms shipments! 
Iran, oven as Washington was oiicournip 
conservative Arab routines in opposition' 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, has posed 
major dilemma lor Ihu Arab world. 

Tho resulting loss of US credibility iiw 1 
ably has damaged the n indurate argurnf 
or a Palestinian solution, championed t 
such key allies as I lls Majesty King Hus' 
ein, President Hosnl Mubarak of Egypt. ^ 
— from backstage — by King Fahd : 
Saudi Arabia. 

It also has posed u formidable chain* 
to Islamic countries which lean towards' 
West. They must now search lor a posit 
that allows them to maintain their own pis 
within a community that is part underslai 1 
ing, part acrimonious. 
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Unemployment, the challenge 

To the editor: 

DUE TO the current economic recession through which our country is passing, the ufr 
employment percentage is on a rapid increase, while so far, no realistic measures hat* 
been taken to tackle this problem. 

Nobody can deny the dangerous results of this reluctance to implement any gem**, 
action. We cannot also ignore the financial difficulties pressuring most unemployed 0 
tizens who want to survive. 

We wonder what would happen when our students studying locally and abroad ralu^ 
to the homeland, simultaneously with the continuous waves of returnees from du 
states. 

Therefore, all the concerned parties are strongly requested to devote much time tpj.' 
energy to exert the sincere efforts to find a sound and practical solution to the und* ; 
ployment scourge. 

Regular re»J«i 
Amman - J° rC * • 
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HOW DO politicians think? What are the 
principles, if any. which dot mi min* their 
choice and adoption of lulme and present 
policies? Ai id do those decisions achieve 
their desired goals in the end? As I pon- 
dered upon these questions. I recalled a 
number of political decisions winch had 
been carried out by countries and were a 
fiasco. 

Take tile US mins shipment lo Iron for 
example, and the disastrous repercussions 
it bioughl upon the integrity of RuiiaM Rea- 
gan and his administration, not to mention 
the setbacks it delivered lu Anwnca s credi- 
bility in thu Middle East region. All the ex- 
cuses, which in fact were the political in- 
stillments which substantiate'! the opera- 
tion. proved lo he both insipid and false. No 
more hostages were released from Leba- 
non. the attitudes of the Tehran government 
had not changed. In fact, the hardliners 
gained ground, and Iran's positions from the 
Gulf War remained the same ns the lastest 
aggression on Iraq had proved. Relations 
with the Arab World and especially the Gulf 
States, were shaken and gravely affected, 
while at home the president suffered humi- 
liation and damaged his presitge. 

Related to this incident was the Contra' 
affair, which also embarrassed the United 
States and improved the standing of the 
Sandanista government — something 
which the White House was working to toll. 

On the other hand take the Soviet Union, 
which only now Is attempting to correct its 
mistake in Afghanistan. "Our boys must re- 
turn home," a Soviet official said recently 
— which reminded me of America's misad- 
venture In Vietnam a decade or so ago. Did 
Moscow achieve its goats in Afghanistan? 
Certainly not. On the contrary, the Soviet- 
backed Kabul government is weaker while 
its protagonists have wider control than be- 
fore the Russian intervention ol 1979 

One could mention the Libyan mission in 
Chad, South Africa’s insistence on pres- 
erving the apartheid system even when the 
whole world is turning against the Pretoria 
government and America s blind and biased 
sponsorship of Israel s occupation of Arab 
lands, as additional examples. 

So why do politicians make such lousy 
tactics, which in the end explode like bombs 
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in their faces? What is even more mycleri- 
ous is that some governments never learn 
from past mistakes. The "Contras' t iiu an 
improved copy and a lepylition o| the Bay 
of Pigs covert operation in the 1960s, 
whose objective was to topple Hip Castro 
regime in Cuba by using Cuban immigrants 
from Florida. Amei icon-made rebels uei-m 
lo fail when they face home Hindu ones. 

Or one could ask why hadn't the &uvie| 
Union Inclined the American bit lei lesson*, 
of Vietnam? Did it believe that it could do 
better than Washington in laming a national 
movement which was heterogeneous to its 
own sphere's ideological beliefs? 

The fact is that politicians and tacticians 
come out with neatly-embellished theories 
designed behind closed doors, which on the 
surface look practical and realistic, when 
they are not. Other politicians pick up the 
job of feeding the theory to the public by 
making It sound natural and inevitable, when 
it is not. And when the public bites the bait, 
whether it be a democratically-hooked bait 
or an autocratical one, the plan is launched. 
The public is important since it provides 
both funds and men. while politicians sit in 
their offices talking about figures and wait- 
ing for results. 

And the fact is that governments never 
learn because leaders don't have lo fight or 
pay for the execution of grandeur schemes. 
They take their peoples lor a ride and let 
them drive too. And when there is an ac- 
cident of some sort: when all goes wrong 
and the public refuses lo supply both men 
and funds, or simply begins to grumble, then 
mistakes, which are rarely admitted, are 
justified and gallantly corrected. Other poli- 
ticians come in to salvage the operation 
and. in democratic societies, even blame 
the public for electing predecessors end 
their throng of advisers, who made that mis- 
take. Anywny you look at it. the public loses. 

The process is not as simple as this, na- 


turally. Sometimes ventures of these kinds 
continue to lake place because the public 
has no say on the matter, oi finds il onsiei 
to leave I lie whole lliino lo specialists who 
premise to remedy the situation. Out 
wounds are never left In heal. :joon enough 
no vie ij politicians ujiiio out with wti.it I hoy 
think are iwwo id'i.Vs Lot's n.1 nui hoys 
there arid lei them deal with it Or, lei's 
give this unlricndly quvi-r union t u headache 
it will rieVL'i recover from." Arid so in all 
iiony, history. I lie stai i »t all slu.'W5. leputits 
it sell ;\inl the public on belli sides uf the 
equation ends up by pnyimj dearly. 

Do you think it Hitler had won the second 
war. things would be much worse than they 
are at present? Just as the public is being 
taken for a ride today in tho name of the 
fighting prolot a lint or to defend the free 
world, the world under Hitler's successors 
would not be any different. Of course they 
might not go all the length lo justify invading 
o country or harrassing another, but Ihnl is 
not n basic difference, is it? 

The sad fact is that the so-called free 
world and its partners, ihe representatives 
of the proletariat did win Ihe last major war. 
And the legacy they inherited had to be 
guarded preciously by the victors. Conse- 
quently, justifications for keeping it had to 
be preserved. But how when Hitler and his 
Nazi army were all dead? What reason 
could the new lords give to their people to 
continue the fight? Enter the specialists 
whose job is to complicate issues so their 
people cannot understand them, but at the 
same time be frightened of them. 

And so Americans fought in Vietnam and 
Russians in Afghanistan. Deals were mode 
with the enemy in Tehran and the fires of 
Lebanon are kept burning lo serve this or 
that and. International laws, treaties and 
constitutions are stuff which belong to 
museums, for us, the public, lo admire and 
lament. 


Islamic’ behaviour 


By Susan Hack 

Compass News Features 

ASSIUT — "I don't speak to women, even in 
scientific matters." said Khaled. a bnarded 
veterinary student at Assiut University. A 
member of the local Jamaat Islnmiya, a 
loose association of Islamic groups. Khaled 
sits on a 300-member student council 
which has banned concerts and dancing in 
an effort to create an "Islamic utopia" on 
this sprawling, modern campus in Uppoi 
Egypt. 

Islamic fraternities were first eslablished 
on Egyptian campuses In 1977. and at most 
universities Muslim fundamentalists have 
come to dominate the student unions which 
fund and organize activities. At Assiut Un- 
iversity, where tho enrolment is 
■11.000, the union has cancelled 
films in favour of Islamic book fairs 
and offered loans to women students for 
Ihe purchase of their first Islamic outfit — 
matching veil, headscarf and long dress. 

Increasingly, Assiut's student leaders me 
challenging "un-lslamic" university policies 
while trying to influence students behav- 
iour. Self-appointed "Islamic monitors rou- 
tinely enfoice segregated male-female 
seating in lecture halls' students say. and 
have admonished men not lo wear shorts 
on tennis courts because tho Qur an forbids 
exposure of the male thigh. 


The students' demands are to dri eel all 
activities so as to correspond with the 
tenets of Islam," said Mohammed Habib, a 
geology professor who heads Assiut's fa- 
culty club. Their programme is essentially 
identical with those of various Islamic 
groups operating in Egypt under different 
names and with different degrees of radi- 
calism, all of whom seek establishment of a 
state governed under Sharia law Assiut. a 










Curbing fundamentalism among 
students 

mflrket town of 260,000 In a region charac- 
terized by blood feuds, has a history of fun- 
damentalism. 

Muslim fundamentalists tried to stage a 
general uprising from Assiut two days aflei 
the 1981 assassination ol President Anwar 
Sadat. Dislurbuncos eiupt peikkiimlly. In 
one incident in October, hundreds of wo i- 
shippeis carrying chains and knives clashed 
with armed security police al an Assuit 
Mosque. The combination of fundamental- 
ism and student activism has the govern- 
ment woined 

Students joined factory workers in preci- 
pitating countrywide feud riots in 1077. and 
the government feais Muslim exlrutntsts will 
take advantage ot the current economic cri- 
sis to spark now unrest. The government 
has cracked down hard in Assiut. Students 
returning lo I ho university's true-lined 
boulevards and neat lecture halls this au- 
tumn found not squads stationed at campus 
enhances 


Students say 55 council members were 
arrested before the start of classes. Two 
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weeks into Ihe term, security officials say, 
42 students were detained under Egypt s 
emergency laws during a protest against a ' 
policy requiring veiled students to show 
their faces lo male university guards at 
campus gates. Last month, students 
boycotted council elections because the un- 
iversity rector struck the names of alt Isla- 
mic students from the list ot candidates. 

The fundamentalists question such 
heavy-handed security, saying they are 
merely trying to live according to Qur anic 
tenets. 

I would like to see people living accord- 
ing lo the laws of Ihe Prophet," Khaled said. 
He may turn down a postgraduate job with 
an international pharmaceutical firm be- 
cause "I might gel too caught up with work 
and not have lime to pray.' He advocates 
establishment of an Egyptian "Caliphate" in 
which non-Muslims would enjoy freedom of 
worship but pay a special tax. 

But for Christian students and tho 
me*! e -secularly minded, hhnk-d's dream 
seems mwe a nightmare uf imposed ways 
of dress and behaviour "Within the canipuc 
you leol people are watching what you 
do." said a nursing lecturer wlvi v/ns lold "it 
wiisnt right' fur women to tr-vit male pa- 
tterns. 'Islam is being applied to every- 
thing." complained Dr Nabil Omar, s phar- 
marology proles-S'*". ‘ The studenls say this 
<ji tl»al isn't allowed. By who v "by Allah. 

For students lik'.* I\halc*d, the vision of 
utopia is giving way to hard political reali- 
ties. "The security pokcu came to my house 
and wont through all my books and papery." 
he said. "They want to destroy the student 
groups and say we are subveisive. But 
when I aec a lot of people arrested il just 
gives me more strength." — Compass 
News Features. 

Susan Hack is a freelance journalist 
based In Cairo who contributes to a wide 
range of international media. 


sanctions 

SUDDENLY 1907 Is liore. And Zim- 
babwe's Robert Mugabe and Zam- 
bia's Kenneth Kaunda started the 
new year quite oventfully. The two 
leaders. at a recent meeting, decided 
to Implement their own brand of 
sanctions against Botha's administra- 
tion. In an announcement Prime Min- 
ister Mugabo stated that ‘although 
could not meet a self-imposed 31 
December 1986 deadline to act 
against South Africa, a trade embargo 
would be slapped "soon" and asked 
his countrymen to brace themselves 
for hard tlmep ahead.’ 

Taking a pragmatic look at the 
Issue of the trade ban, it Is likely that 
Zimbabwe and Zambia stand to ex- 
perience terrible and debilitating eco- 
nomic setbacks. South Africa has al- 
ready warned that “it will take puni- 
tive action on neighbouring block 
states backing the trade embargo." 

The two frontlines states — Zim- 
babwe and Zambia are likely to sacri- 
fice a lot If Pretoria decides to retali- 
ate In kind. A frank assessment has 
revealed that a great percentage of 
Zimbabwe's Imports and exports go 
through South African routes. Also, 
about 60 per cent of Zambia's goods 
are transported along Pretoria's trade 
routes. If these countries are to 
escape from economic strangulation, 
then they definitely have lo soliclte 
International aid to neutralize South 
Africa's wrath. 

That the aparthold regime means 
business was explicitly proved 
recently when It Instituted moves to 
slow down the movement of goods 
meant for the black stales through its 
territory. Another concrete example 
was the imposition of a crippling bor- 
der siege on the tiny Kingdom of Le- 
sotho. This of course produced the 
result expected by Botha — tho over- 
throw of the civilian government of 
Prime Minister Chief Lebua Jonathan. 

There are many liberal elements in 
South Africa who would be relieved 
and happy to see President Botha 
come out with drastic rcfoims to av- 
ert the whole ugly question of trade 
embargo. But so tar, the president 
has been able to treat the inter- 
national community's appeals with 
disdain. 

Of course, white-skinned South 
Africans could act with Impunity 
since they have got theii supporters 
in the West. In the US, howevei, Con- 
gress has boon able to prove that tho 
American people, not their president, 
could docido on Ihu Immorality of 
apartheid. South Africa is lb* only 
countiy In the world wheia political, 
economic and social rights are given 
legally according to the pigmentation 
of the skin. White peoples have the 
bust housing, earn more money and 
attend the best schools. One has to 
ask whether such an abomination . 
could be tolerated In the developed 
Wootern societies? 

Nobody in his rig tit mind would 
agitato (or the application of sanc- 
tions against a country. But the sys- 
tem existing in that land, which legiti- 
mately belongs to the blacks, cun no 
longer be allowed to exist. Something 
drastic must he done lo bring tho 
apartheid cabal to its knees and sen- 
ses. A poster displayed In the black 
township aptly proves the point: 
"South African black children need 
PEACE, not bulllels." 
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Al-Wlhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi voices 
optimism over recent moves witnessed in 
the Arab region to contain differences which 
could hamper the success of the forthcom- 
ing Islamic summit conference in Kuwait, ft 
points to last week's summit meeting be- 
tween King Hussein and Egyptian president 
Hosni Mubarak as : -H step designed to cre- 
ate a climate of continence among the re- 
gion's leaders before the' conference con- 
venes. *’• 

The creation of such confidence, the 
paper adds, is essential for agreement on 
vital Issues inside the Kuwait meeting. The 
complicated issues awaiting Arab and Mu- 
slim leaders when they meet in Kuwait, re- 
quires mutual confidence which can lead to 
constructive dialogue and serious discus- 
sion," the paper writes. 

Al-Fajr, another Abu Dhabi newspaper, 
says it is hoped that the Islamic summit will 
find a solution to the Iron -Iraq war which 
htis drained the resources ol the two Mu- 
slim countries and severely damaged Isla- 
mic unity. It adds that the latest round of 
fighting between the two countries and the 
huge losses resulting from it should prompt 
Muslim leaders to give priority to the ques- 
tion of ending the devastating conflict. 

The two warring countries, the paper re- 
marks, must have been convinced after 
seven years of conflict that their interests 
dictate an immediate end to the fighting. 

Al-Arab newspaper of Qatar comments 
what it describes as extensive contacts and 
consultations currently underway to ensure 
the success of the summit in tackling the 
enormous problems facing the Muslim 
nations. It says these problems are so seri- 
ous that every possible effort must be made 
to resolve them before they expand and 
shatter what Is left of Islamic unity. 

Al-Raya, another Qatari newspaper, 
stresses the extreme Importance of the 
summit as it convenes amidst complicated 
regional and international circumstances 
and when very serious challenges are fac- 
ing the Arab and Muslim states. It points to 
the major issues which Muslim leaders will 
have to debate such as: the Iran-lraq war, 
the Palestinian cause, Afghanistan and 
foreign debts. The Kuwait meeting, the 
paper notes, represents an important op- 
portunity for finding solutions to these prob- 
lems which, If remain unresolved, would 
threaten the political and economic stability 
of the Arab and Muslim world. 


'The abortive Iranian 
aggression 1 



Al-Thawra, newspaper writes In Bagh- 
dad that the latest defeat Inflicted on Iran 
has dropped the military option from Tehran 
and any new assaults would meet ttie same 
failure. It notes that Iraq's glorious victory 
ort the southern front points to the fact that 
its superiority in all areas ol the conflict is 
rising steadily when Iran Is maintaining Its 
intransigence and arrogance and continues 
to. refuao all peace attempts. 

/'All attempts by world Zionism to streng- 
then the Iranian. regime and. boost Its ability 
to launch fresh ^aggressions will be in vain 
■because the Iranians have reached a stage 
of rapid detorlation in morale and will soon 

■ reach' the stage of desperation" writes 
Ai-Thawra. 

^Al-KhaleeiJ newspaper of Al-Sharqa says 
that regardless of the aiiri of the latest Ira- 
nian offensive and whether If was Intended 
,\o be .final or merely: a large-scale military 
. .operation 1 or ]u9t a sounding-out move, it 
1 . became clear, however, that the outcome of 
> the' Conflict cannot be decided by war. The 
. latest "offensive and previous ones are 
; ; ^ear-cut evidence of this fact. , • 

.-[‘{those who 1 really, seek to : fail the. 

■ US- Zionist ’schemes in the Middle East 
ttlii.st first apt to end the Gulf war {which has 
Opened the door wide for sinister U8-!araell 
moves , Irvthe region,’’ writes. Al-Khaleej. 

'newspaper ' writes In Kuwait 
arms efjtementy to Iran have 
qfconomlc, objectives: US Offl- 


Shamlr uses the Uzi submachine-gun 
on a visit to a settlement 


Zakl — Ad-Dustour 


ate between politics and trade and to them 
the sale of arms is politics. 

"The United Stales, which claimed neu- 
trality In the Iran-lraq war and accused Iran 
repeatedly of terrorism, is actually practis- 
ing what the Iranians have been doing after 
the collapse of principles and loss of the 
ability to distinguish between trade and 
arms supplies." Al-Watan remarks. 


‘Israeli repressive measures’ 


The English-Language dally Gulf Times 
of Qatar strongly attacks continuing Israeli 
repressive practices in the occupied Arab 
territories, the latest of which was the ex- 
pulsion of the Palestinian journalist Akram 
Heneya, editor of Al-Sha'ab newspaper In 
occupied Arab Jerusalem. It says the occu- 
pation authorities seek to silence every 
voice of opposition to their arbitrary prac- 
tices. 


The paper raps the Western media which 
often describe Israel as a democratic state 
and avoids any mention of the daily Injustice 
done to the Palestinians, in the occupied 
area. How can democracy be possible 
within a system under which terrorism, ra- 
cial discrimination, deportation, arbitrary ar- 
rest and even murder in cold-blood are be- 
ing carried out?" asks the paper. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper writes that the 
planned meeting between the Arab League 
secretary-general and his counterpart In the 
Islamic Conference summit in Kuwait repre- 
sents a glimmer of hope for forging a com- 
mon Arab-Muallm position towards major 
Arab and Islamic questions. 

"The planned meeting between the two 
men Is of a special significance as it prec- 
edes the Kuweit summit where Arab issues 
are expected to be atop the agenda of the 
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meeting. The Arab region, afterall, is part of 
the Islamic world," Ad-Dustour notes. 

AI-Ra'I newspaper denounces the Israeli 
occupation authorities' decision to close Al- 
Najah University on the occupied West 
Bank city of Nablus for one week as a new 
act of terrorism and another attempt to 
wreck Arab educational institutions in the 
occupied areas. The paper also refers to 
the expropriation of more Arab land in He- 
bron and Jerusalem, adding that those who 
advocate anti-terrorism action, have main- 
tained silence at a time when Israeli state- 
terrorism has become a daily practice. 

"This negative attitude gives implicit en- 
couragement to the Israeli terrorists, espe- 
cially as such attitude changes into furious 
response when a Palestinian carries out an 
act of legal resistance in the occupied 
homeland," AI-Ra’I remarks. 


Israeli Press 


At Hamishmor wiitws Aftei the tsraei 
author it iet, had decided to close the Ansar i 
prison in Gaza and tree all its Arab inmales 
it was suipiisinyly reopened last week 
More than 100 citizens — comprising 
mostly of students, have been Hung inBid* 
the numerous compartments. 

The paper goes on by saying that Ifo 
Israeli soldiers at that centre carry out wile . 
sessions of inhuman toiluro against the de 
tninecs in addition to all sorts of humilia- 
tions and abuse. We lorvcnHy call on the Is- 1 
rneli government to close down the Ansar \ .« 
prison and release ail its inmates who wen A 
confined there without any legal and B 

logical reason, concludes the paper. 1 I 

Maarive writes: lhe Commander Genenl u 
of Israeli Police. General David Crause haj H 
disclosed that the money spent on drugs in I 
Israel ranges between $500-700 mllttoii B 
every year. He added that this dnngerou(B 
material has even entered the sensitive da*- fl 
partments of the administration and thai K 
this grave problem should no! only be tack- * 
led by the police, but also by all governmenl ^ 
departments. B 

The paper comments: This shocking f’ 
statement refers to the extent and size d fl 
the problems which plague the Israeli so- 
ciety. Recent reports made in the county E 
prove that the drug abuse has become so I 
wide and popular especially among schod ^ 
boys and teenagers. The paper concludes ^ \ 
by saying that the government is requested r 
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Finance, business & economy 


Davar paper writes: The South Lebanon 
Army which is backed by Israel, has lately 
been the main target of the Palestinian and 
Shl’te resistance operations. Scores of SLA 
militiamen have been either killed or 
wounded and many of Its equipment were 
destroyed. In response, Israeli army troops 
has sent large reinforcements to the south 
Lebanon area to boost the SLA militias. 

Transfering large numbers of Israeli sol- 
diers to that troubled area means that Israel 
is going to bs Involved again In the Intricate 
Lebanese conflicts. The Israeli army, after 
the huge losses it suffered in the previous 
war in Lebanon, should never get involved in 
any fresh adventures there. Most regret- 
fully, the paper concludes, this army is ev- 
edentiy engaging Itself anew in a senseless 
war that will claim the lives of many Israeli 
soldiers. 


The Jewish Identity law 


Haaretz 
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to ofler a substantial help to the police Ir ® aza c, ty* Israeli economic plan will hit hard 
order to control and eradicate this most cri- 




tical and dangerous phenomena. B I ■ 

Kol Haer writes: The visit which Nev l\l \A/ 

York Cardinal John O'Connor paid to Israe * ^ 

on the first day of this year has create: 

wide and various responses among the Is- By Wafa Amr 

raeli officials especially after the statemen: Special to The Star 

he made prior to crossing the King Husser 

bridge in which he said that ho will nol med THE ISRAELI economy is charac- 
with any Israeli official in Jerusalem. Hf terlzed by high Inflation rates, low 
said that in adherence to the clear art Growth and an increasing budget 
trank attitude of the Vatican regarding tht deficit. In 1986, the economy 
status of Jerusalem. In response, the Israel staanated with no increase in pro- 
president Haim Herzog launched a direct ductlvity and higher unem- 
and acrimonious criticism to the cardinal! Payment went up. 
attitude during the annual reception whlc* The Israeli Central Bureau of 
is usually held for religious Christian leaders statistics figures show, 
which the cardinal didn't attend. The critic- 
ism, the paper comments, is to be perceived i- There was no increase In the 
as a direct official protest against the Vail country's output of goods and ser- 
can's attitudes vis-a-vis the Palestine vices in 1986. The GDP rose by 
issue In general and the city of Jerusalem if only one per cent in 1986. 

T , k I. ,,, , . Iloho , 2 " Productivity in the business 

The Vatican hasnt until now established Qe ctor did not rise In 1986 afier 
diplomatic links with Israel stipulating that h increasing between three and four 
order to do so. Israel should find a final sel- per cent in 1985. Private con- 
tlement for the Palestinian problem Inclutf- sumption rose by 12 Der cent in 
Ing Jerusalem which the Vatican doesn't re-, igee. 
cognize as the capital of Israel, concludes . 

the paper. , bavin 0 8 rate reached its lowest 

level which stood at 21 per cent 

Hadashot writes: The Deputy America* 1985 a^d 30 'per cenMn 1984 in 
Secretary of Slato for tho Middle Ea B t At- an ° per cent In 198 «- 
fairs Mr Richard Murphy, has embarked or 4- investment in residential build- 
a fresh tour to the region in a new attempt ing declined to 17 percent in 1986 
to encourage and breathe life into tlv which is 36 per cent below its 
pence march. He Is expocted to visit Egypt ^ a ° z |eval - The gap between Im- 
isrnel. Jordan, and perhaps Saudi AraW P°” s an o exports excluding milit- 
and Kuwait. | r R y ' mppr,B rose In 1986 from 

* ... 1 . . . . ^ b o 20 million to $2.8 billion. 

According to statements made bi 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rubin, the papa j? * 

points out, Mr Murphy doesn’t carry no* |[»j V 
ideas In his suitcase, and his ‘shuttle ml* " u " - y ^ J 

slon' Is expected to be fruitless. The Israe* 

officials casl this pessimistic evaluation Jhe exoected to have 

even before this American envoy started^ , Qgs po^ 1 ^ P t ‘ n d th l e w eat 
mission. This proves, In one way or anotrw economv f u fln nn that thn 
that Israel. Isn't actually satisfied with tW larae|| e d onor }L The f0 rB f orms 
visit simply because It doas n_t want :«l , n th8 lsrae « p^ n would affect the 
progress in the peace march. This ‘. a ' s ° , Palestinians within the 1948 boun- 
monstra es that it always puts obstacles dar(es aB Q8 th lsraen , abour 
block all approaches towards peace. force work)ng |n the WQSt Bank 

Al Quds Arabic paper writes: Today, th* while the Jordanian income tax 
mission of the American Deputy Sacretar aw number 26 of 1964 Is applied 
of State for the Middle East affairs startt; in the West Bank. 

He is scheduled to visit a number of coif ^ 

tries in the region. However, the reports j* ar J) anta tion of the Israeli In- 
eased by the US State Department say thj law and the reforms pro- 


New Israeli economic plan... 


if-a 
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The Israeli Finance Minister Mr 
Moshe Nissim proposed new eco- 
nomic plan on 17 December 1986 
which calls for a NIS 490 million 
slash in the state budget; a reform 
of the tax system: reduced gov- 
ernment involvement in the capital 
market; reduction of custom 
taxes, selling of government cor- 
porations to the private sector, 
and wage and price freeze for one 
year. 

Mr Ni9Sim stressed that the NIS 
490 million budget cut was a pre- 
condition for implementing the re- 
form. This la supposed to stimu- 
late a growth rate of four per cent, 
an Improvement of $500 million in 
the B.O.P., a lower rate ol infla- 
tion, reduction in corporate tax 
rate to 44 per cent and reduction 
of employer's tax from seven per 
cent to four per cent. 

The plan calls for drastic reduc- 
tions income tax rates as follows: 

A. Incomes above NIS 2000 would 
be taxed 45 per cent. Those below 
NIS 800 would not be exempted. 
Incomes between NIS 801 and 
NIS 1000 would pay 15 per cent. 
People earning between NIS 1001 
and NIS 1500 would be taxed at a 
marginal rate of 25 per cent. 

B. Taxes would be paid on child 
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contributes NIS 1540 on an in- 
come of NIS 4500 while an Israeli 
with the same income pays only 
NIS 1 180. According to the Jorda- 
nian law of 1982 their likes would 
pay only NIS 225. 

— Tax rates in the West Bank in- 
crease faster with the taxpayer 
with an income above NIS 4500 
paying an income tax of 65 per 
cent whereas In Israel, the highest 
tax rate Is 45 per cent for Incomes 
above NIS 5300. 


allowances, old-age allowances 
and on benefits for the handicap- 
ped. 

C. Travel (ax will go up from NIS 
210-NIS-250 but will not be ad- 
justed each time the Consumer' 
Price index goes up. The 20 per 
cent on the price of tickets will be 
abolished and tax on ground ser- 
vices abroad will be reduced from 
30 per cent to 15 per cent. 

The new policies also involve 
abolishing tax exemptions on any 
form of financial assets, charging 
fees or raising those already in ef T 
feet for education and health ser- 
vices. 

Discontent with the plan was so 
extreme that a number of minis- 
ters rejected it. Some Labour 
Party figures stated that the Likud 
seeks to hit the budgets of 
Labour-controlled ministries; while 
on the Likud side, the Herut's wel- 
fare lobby protested what it called 
" a typical Liberal Party scheme 
that would benefit the ‘haves' at 
the expense of the have-nots'.'' 

The removal of tax exemptions 
on various benefits such as edu- 
cation fund9 would force employ- 
ers to raise wages to compensate 
workers for their lost income. 


c economy 


ity of loans thus leading to in- 
creases in interest rates and to 
reductions in investment. In the 
case of reduction In customs du- 
ties, there Is bound to be an in- 
crease In competition of foreign 
products with domestic products 
as imports would increase. This 
would result in unemployment and 
reduced domestic output. 

— Reforms in the capital market 
would not affect the West Bank 
economy as the citizens there are 
not permitted to purchase stocks 


for a peaceful settlement. v wave, cltfzens in the following Israel's airport for travelling other curren cles which is ex- 

Thp nnnfir rnmmpnta 1 Pushina the pea#.; . ^ abroad. Instead, they travel to Jor- peC | ec j j 0 witness a continuous 

cart forward doesn? Require "vSs or iniMr^. Tha . „ dan and use the Kingdoms air- decrease , n lts va | ue , or reasons 

Lv es which take the fo?m of presenting larael1 Income tax law ex- port. such as increase in imports, up- 

commodltles In new cans. Therefore, j 1 |SS ! "’ w h«roa»°Sle 0 Sic5S«e — Purchase tax will be applied in surge In demand c a ur ^ 

about Murphy mission without taji^ piled | n thXes° elnk is not It the West Bank which will finally 

stance! wKot teadte JJ l-etulUno'^^lcleaae^n IMng for tesic con8ump “ 

s sfljsjsee.*" - -- 

march in the region is the American^ . , lye apply under income brack- 

Israeli attempts to Impose settlemem ® < 01 Israeli Income tax law, — Tax reforms would adversely 

the Arab world and obtain prosperous ■. 1 bbs . there are 10 on the West affect savings in larael. This would 

comes prior tb their commencement ■' • •• ■ 1 ne West Bank tax payer | eac j to a decrease in the availabil- 

way set up by Israel. ;■ 
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come is constant or low. 

— Tax reforms would adversely 


tion products. 

it is clearly evident that the pro- 
posed Israeli economic plan would 
not benefit West Bank economy. It 


affect savings in larael. This would is certainly going to Impose nega- 
lead to a decrease in the availabil- five effects on It. 


• TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of stationary lor the Ministry 
of Higher Education. Tender documents are avallabe at the 
ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 15 January 1987. 


• PAVING OF roads for Tibnah municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 25. Closing 


date: 8 January 1967. 


• TENDER NO. 5/87. Construction of A! Ma'monlyah 
school in Madaba. Tender documents are available at Ma- 
daba Municipality for JD 50. Closing data: 28 January 
1 987. 

• SUPPLY OF 500 tonnes of ammonium sulfate for the 
Jordanian Co-operative Organization, Tender documents 
are available at the organization's office In Al Abdall for JD 
10. Closing date: 15 January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of 125,000 boxes of pow- 

The* "^'„lL1 r y °S^^S T ^?, r n 9 d0 5 a U ,'sV2 , S 

available at tho ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 21 January 

SUPPLY OF different vehicles for the Jordanian Armed For- 
ces — General Command. Tender documents are available 
at the Ministry of Housing Corporation Directorate for JD 
25. Closing date: 25 January 1987, 

« SUPPLY OF a tractor for Al Hashimiyah and Al Husainlyah 
village council — Ma’an Governorate. Tender documents 
are available at the village council. 

• TENDER NO. 20/86. Construction of bridges for Aqaba 
Railway Corporation. Tender documents are available at the 
corporation's offie in Amman for JD 10. Closing date: 20 

January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of chemical materials for 
Fahmawi Industrial Corporation. Tender documents are 
available at the corporation's offices at Wadi Saqrah. Clos- 
ing date: 10 January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 2/87. Supply of printing materials for Fah- 
mawi Industrial Corporation. Tender documents are avall- 
1987 01 th9 corpor0t,on s offices. Closing date: 10 January 

• TENDER NO 89/86. Supply of galvanized screws for the 
£«*■" Etectriclty Authority. Tender documents are avall- 
1987° l thS aUthor,ty for JD 20 ‘ c, °alng date: 11 February 

# .i DPENfNp AND paving of roads for Al Harsh Village Coun- 

of »^ a in? ft 90v ^ rnora « t i e i Te, ?S er douments are avail- 
able at the Village Council for JD 10. Closing date: 12 
January 1987 b 

e CONSTRUCTION OF vegetables market at Al Hussein re- 
fugee camp. Tender documents are available at Al Hussein 
camp club for JD 20. Closing date: 15 January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 553/86. Supply of printing materials for 
the Public Supplies Department. Tender documents are 
available at the department for JD 5. Closing date: 19 
January 1967. 

• OPENING AND paving of roads at Al Nozhah village — Al 
Mafraq Governorate. Tender documents are available at Al 
Mafraq munlcipa! and village directorate for JD 10. Closing 
date: 12 January 1987. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 
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Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 
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IDB grant 


RIYADH (Opecna) — The Islamic development bank (IDB) is to 
provide a grant of $165,000 to Morocco to help finance a feasi- 
bility study on a joint agricultural project with Sudan. 

Under the scheme, an experimental farm will be set up In the 
Rahad region of Sudan to develop maize cultivation. The (arm 
will be supervised by a Moroccan firm in co-operation with local 
officials, and the produce will be exported to Morocco to help 
meet its foodstuff needs. The project reflects IDB policy of sup- 
porting joint ventures among Islamic countries and efforts to 
boost their agricultural and food production. 


The grant agreement was signed here by IDB President Dr 
Ahmad Mohamed Aii and the Moroccan Ambassador to Saudi 


Arabia, Dr Ahmed Ramzi. 


Kuwait is keen 


PARIS (Opecna) — Kuwait is keen to enter the French private 
sector, according to a report here. Visiting Finance Minister 
Jasem Mohammed Al Khurafi was stated to have expressed Ku- 
wait's desire to invest in France during talks with French Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac. 

Al-Khurafl arrived here to take part in a meeting of the joint 
Kuwolli-French economic commission. According to Kuwaiti di- 
plomatic sources, the two sides discussed ways of promoting 
mutual co-operation in industrial and investment sectors. 


New investment 


TAIPEI (CNA) — The ROC government approved 36 new Invest- 
ment and technical co-operation projects early this week, 
amounting to more than $47.76 million, the Economics 
Ministry's Investment Commission announced recently. Officials 
of (he Investment commission said that the investment and 
technical co- operation projects were applied for by foreign and 
overseas Chinese investors and companies. 


Of the entire 36 investment and technical co-operation plans, 
15 came from Japanese firms or entrepreneurs, five each from 
the US, Hong Kong and overseas Chinese investors and compa- 
nies. two from Australia, and one each from Netherlands, Singa- 


pore. Malaysia and Italy. Among the new foreign investment 
firms, a US Food company decided to Invest $31.47 million for 
the establishment of a venture food product company in Taiwan 
to manufacture coffeemate and coffee products. 
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GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 



INVITATION TO TENDER 
HEALTH CENTRES IN IRBID & 
MAFRAQ 

CENTRAL TENDER NO. (9/86) 


1 . The Ministry of Health in Jordan has received a loan 
' from the World Bank towards the cost of 
construction of health centres. Tendering is hereby 
open to all prequalified tenderers, the list of whom 
has been approved by the lender. 

2: The Government Tenders Directorate now invites 
1 sealed tenders from prequallfled tenderers for the 
construction of the third group of buildings of 
■ health centres in’lrbld and Mafraq District, 
v po.mprlslng 2980 sq.m ..as follows: 


Sabha 73Q sq.m. 

Sama Sarhan ^—380 sq.m, 
flamtha — 380 sq.m. , 
Terra f- 380 sq.m. 
Mazar— ..730 sq.m. 
Nuaima 380 sq.m. 


'r-r.'A 




U. -i O 

V. 

hr A. 


Interested prequal If led tentjerersmay obtain copies 
df . tender: documents from thb Govt. Tenders 
Directorate - Amman against a non-refundable fee 

t t in. Iiaai * ' L J . * 


of fjDTOO) for each Set. 
All; tenders muetbe a 


\ll tenders :mMst be accorppaniedby a tender 
^arantee frorii an ; approved. bank operating In 


. tastdSy fo.r pufchflse of tender sets Is Jan. 18, 1987. 

Tenders shall be deposited at' the Govt, tenders 
: Difeotoratohot later than 12.00 nooh on Sat. 31st, 

• .•Jan; 1.987.. . v • ■ - 




Chairman, Central tenders Cornmlttee. 
■ Director, Govt. Tender* Directorate 1 


Wheat crop in Saudi Arabia; emphasis could be shifted to animal fodder crops 


Saudis ‘should beef up 
animal fodder crops’ 


By Roderick Smith 
Star Britain Correspondent 


wheat farming, social security 

. . _ . u. on a n 


LONDON — Animal fodder crops 
could profitably replace or sup- 
plement some of the burgeoning 
wheat growing sector In Saudi 
Arabia in 1987, a London-based 
expert suggests. Mr Sinclair Road, 
consultant with the Committee for 
Middle East Trade, said: "Cereals 
are more suitable for animal con- 
sumption as opposed to wheat." 

Wheat production in the King- 
dom has risen 14 -fold during the 
third five-year development plan. 


could cost the government SR IB 
billion annually (4.8 billion). 


The Saudi government is buying 
some 60 per cent of the King- 
dom's total estimated 1.7 million 
tonne wheat harvest at $665 a 
tonne. Experts in Riyadh aay the 
wheat subsidy amounts to SR 1.5 
billion (US $0.4 billion). The sub- 
sidy Is justified, they say, be- 
cause: 

* Imported wheat at $125 a tonne 
would cost the Kingdom $126 mill- 
ion annually. 


k Saudis have been encouraged 
to invest In land, pushing up val- 
ues, Instead of Investing in US 
dollars and helping to push down 
the Saudi Riyal exchange rate. 

* Large-scale migration to the ci- 
ties from rural areas has been dis- 
couraged. 

* Dependence on outside food 
producers has been reduced. 

But the Kingdom la now the 
world's biggest Importer of barley 
with annual shipments exceeding 
five million tonnes. Latest Inter- 
national Wheat Council figures 
suggest that wholesale prices are 
between $61 - $94 a tonne 
depending on factors such as 
shipping costs and distances, 
quality and quantity. 


The Kingdom’s Ministry of Com-' 
merce says latest figures show 
that barley prices are dropping as 
a result of Intense export competi- 
tion. ■ 


* Half the Saudi population is In 
agriculture and, if there was no 


IWC, with offices In Haymarket 
London, says that Saudi pur- 
chases of barley have more than 
doubled In the last five years be- 
cause of sharply rising demand for 
livestock feed, encouraged by 
subsidies on feed-grain Imports. 


Security business booms in 
Sri Lanka’s climate of fear 


By T.B. Peranuinetllleke 


CLOMOBO — Ethnic • violence 
which has killed and^lnjured hun- 
dreds of people In Sri Lanka 
has . spawned 1 ‘ an army of pri- 
vate, security guards many of 
them unemployed illiterates -re- 
cruited from the streets. 

At the beginning of. this year, 


only a handful of professional se- 
curity. agencies: were operating in. 


the capital Colombo, 

Most were run by former police 
or army officers, and were em- 
ployed to guard against theft at 
factories, warehouses and depart- 
ment stores. 


— Jhe capital’s central telegraph 
-office: 1 0 killed. 

The Elephant House soft 
drinks bottling factory af Slave Is- 
land: 12 killed, 40 injured. 

— An express train travelling be-., 
tween Colombo and the eastern 
city of Batticaloa: 12 killed, 40 In- 
jured. 

In addition, many others have 
been killed in clashes between 
Tamil separatists and security for- 
ces, and in revenge attacks by 
both sides on civilian villagers. 

The Insurgents, whose different 
. factions at times also have warred 


merclal and Industrial Establish-, 
ments. 

Registration Is compulsory, but 
that does not necessarily me» 
approval by the ministry. 


Ministry registration cost9 600 
rupees ($20), and companies P®[ ; 




World stocks of grain In 
1986-87 are currently forecast to; 
rise to 20 million tonnes above the: 
1985-86 88tlmate of 322 million 
And major exporter's such as the 
United States, Canada, Australia 
the European Economic Commun- 
ity and Spain, have cut prices. But^ 
the IWC expects the Kingdom'll ' 
barley imports to reach 8.6 niHbM 
tonnes, or more than 40 per cenlf 
of the total world trade. And, at| 
lowest current market prices, Ihai^ 
would mean an Import bill in twf.; 
region of $400 million. \ . 

Comet's Mr Road said: "It mlQhi. 
make sense for more emphasis lot' 
be placed on animal fodder crops.*. 
Maize Is another crop that couWf% 
be favoured.” Saudi Arabia fiss*^ 
managed a trebling of dairy pn 
ducts during the third flve-ye 
plan. Now that It exports a am**" 
wheat surplus, more attention kv. 
1987 may be placed on cutting- • 
dependence on Imported anlmtf : • 
fodder. 


t Today Colombo has an es- 
timated 10,000-16,000 security 


among themselves, are fighting to 
establish an Independent Tamil st- 
ate which they call Eleam In the 
1 north and east of Sri Lanka. 


guards, many recruited by entre* 
preneurs who saw. a quick way of 
making money from the violence 
between Tamil 1 , separatists, and 
.government security forces. . 


the booth in "Instant" security 
1 firms followed a- new wave, of 
: pomb attacks against civilian tar- 
geta ln May last year.'Targetain* 

..eluded: rl. ■ , -j.' . :;v; 

. f 'rr ' . ^n ' Air.Lan'ka 1 - let at Colombo 
> airport: 22, pa8Sdngers. k[||gd. 


; During May alone an estimated 
400 people were killed and injured. 

. , According to one long-establish- 
ed security agency, many new 
companies that have mushroomed 
v . 1 In: the climate of fear ate run by 
. people .without experience : who 
employ, thousands of "untrained 
• and 'Incompetent 11 ' guards. 


By Ahmed Shaker 


• The government has 
decided to award an In- 
dian firm a new tender to 
Implement the H-4 --AI- 
Azraq road project which 
Is expected to cost about 
JD 36 million on condition 
that India Imports Jorda- 
nian phosphate. 


• Studies are underway 
on lowering the charges 
for telex services In the 
light of the recent slash- 
ing of charges on tele- 
phone calls. 

• The value of dairies and 
honey imported by the 
Kingdom In 1985 totalled 
JD 3.5 million, while the 
total Imports of livestock 
fodders amounted to JD 7 
million. 


• The Kingdom's exports 
of eggs In 1985 amounte- 
d to JD 3 million. JD 2.9 
million of It was sent to 
Iraq, and the rest to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. 


• Sources at the Ministry 
of Energy and Mineral Re- 
sources stated that mod- 
ern laboratories are to be 
built In various spots to 
facilitate oil exploration 
projects In Jordan at a to- 
tal cost of JD 43 million. 


a tax of five per cent on builntf^J 
turnover. 

The only other stipulation Is tfjj*:'-- 
privately-employed . secUTJJ..- =. 
guardsimust not wear uniforms ®> . 
mllar to those of police or arms'.:, 
forces. . ' ; 

No laws govern the training “Kj. 
security guards, said a sPjra--’:. 
man for another tong-establlwj^ 
company. The result Is that .■ * - 
one can be recruited 
streets, dressed up in a uniion’ 
and put to work." . 

Many uniforms are makesjL I*- : 
simply brlghtly-coioured 
and shirts, sometimes 
with epaulettes and military- 9 “f,', ; 
stripes and stars. 


>■ At the' latest count, 200 security 
companies were registered witn 
; ; the Ministry of security for Com- 


ThoUsands of garishly- 
guards now can be seen p^ . - ; 
Ing" outside private bulldlr^ 

' more often lounging against .... ^ 
or sitting on stools: ■ ifc- 

.(Compae* & 


• Studies are being car- 
ried out on the establish- 
ment of an Arab Institute 
specialized in mining 
technology. This Insti- 
tute will have a capacity 
for 200 students and Is to 
be financed by the Arab 
Organization for Mineral 
Resources. 


French, 

and Publi- 
cation should oblige the 
Importers of video films to 
obtain licenses which 
prove the acquisition of 
the right to buy films from 
their original sources and 
distribute them In the lo- 
cal markets. 


• The number of private 
Industrial firms which em- 


ploy more than five wor- 
kers is now up to 1,590 


kers Is now up to 1,590 
with a total capital of JD 
465 million. The . total 
number of workers In 
these firms can be broken 
down, to 37,648 males 
and 2,657 females. They 
receive annual wages of 
JD 63 million; 1,220 of 
these firms are In Amman, 
249 In Irbld, 51 In Ma’an, 
and 47 In Balqa'. 


money. 
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s tribesmen land... 


By Michael Griffin and Paula 
Park 

. Compass News Features 


DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania — 
When Canadians officials sat 
down this month to sign a fresh 


aown inis montn to sign a tresn 
programme of support for Tanza- 
nia's wheat industry, they unwitt- 
ingly hammered another nail Into 
the coffin of the Barbaig, a tribe 
that has been fighting for 16 years 


to save its grazing land from the 
plough. The Hanang Wheat Corn- 


plough. The Hanang Wheat Com- 
plex in northern Tanzania sprawls 
across 280 sq km of prime volca- 
nic soil laid down when Mount Ha- 
nang erupted millions of 
years ago. 

Basuto Plains, at the heart of 
the wheat scheme, is so rich in 
nutrients that fertilizer will not be 
required for 50 years, according to 
Canadian soli scientist Steve 
Chatwln. "Of all the places we 
mapped, we couldn't have chosen 


Mm 


Wt' 


only upheld the farmers' freehold 
rights but revealed that none of 
the 70,000 acres of the Cana- 
dian-funded scheme had been le- 
gally acquired. 

Under Tanzanian law. If the gov- 
ernment wishes to take posses- 
sion of private land, il must first 
publish its Intentions in the Official 
Gazette. No! only was the Han- 
ang Wheat Complex never 
gazetted, il was not until 1981 — 
12 years after the Barbaig were 
herded onto trucks and driven 
away — that NAFCO obtained le- 
gal title to the wheatfields of Bn- 
sulo. 


Barbaig cattle headers: they have been fighting for 16 
years to save the land from the plough 


a better place to grow wheat," he 
said. "This is the only area in Tan- 


zania rated as Grade One." 
Hanang’s seven mechanized 


Hanang’s seven mechanized 
farms now produce nearly hall of 
Tanzania’s entire annual re- 


quirement. with yields comparable 
with those on the Canadian prai- 
ries. Support for the wheat 
scheme over the past five years 
has amounted to C$36 million 
(US$25 million), making Hanang 
Canada's most ambitious and 
costly official aid project in Africa. 

But feeding Tanzania's cities 
has cost a small tribe of cattle- 
herders their way of life. Number- 
ing 40,000, the Barbaig have 
grazed their herds on Basuto 
Plains for more than a century. 
Wearing black tasselled togas, the 
herders drive their cattle from one 
pasture to another, exploiting but 
at the same time conserving the 


bush and carving up the virgin soil. 
The Barbaig, in retaliation, 
slashed tractor tyres and attacked 
farm workers. The following year 
saw the arrival of the 'Moto-rais' 
or "president's Trucks," Barbaig 
elder Yoke Gwaku recalled. 

"When we saw them, wa 
wanted to start a war." he said. 
"When the tractors were clearing 
the ground, the people gathered. 
"They tried to make ihe drivers 
get out. and the tractors couldn't 
continue to cultivate anyway, be- 
cause there were so many people. 
Buf the government sent lorries 
and took some of our men at gun- 


lands feeds the middle class in 
Dar es Salaam and Arusha, but 
the cows should have the stubble, 
or so they reason. 

The law courts disagree. 

A second wave ol evictions be- 
gan in 1979 when NAFCO en- 
closed the land around what is 
now Mulbadaw Farm, then a regis- 
tered village of Walraq farmers. 
Tractors arrive without warning 
and ploughed under the crops of 
sitting tenants while NAFCO wor- 
kers allegedly intimidated farmers 
and burned their homes. 


But the jubilation of Ami Habiye 
and his fellow farmers was shor- 
tlived. NAFCO lodged an appeal 
and once more the tractors rum- 
bled into Mulbadaw, laying waste 
the newly-planted maize. 
iMAFCO's confidence was justified 
four months later when the High 
Court of Appeal in Dar es Salaam 
resorted the disputed land to the 
corporation and slashed the far- 
mers' awards. The decision has 
been widely criticized by leading 
Tanzanian lawyers who believe 
the court played fast and loose 
with traditional laws in order to 
find in favour of NAFCO. 


But the outcome makes little dif- 
ference to the fate of the Barbaig. 
who sold cattle to llnance the 
long-drawn legal battle. Unlike 
their farmer neighbours, they have 


point. Some went to do National 
Service and some to tail. The 


Service and some to jail. The 
people didn't know where their 
children were being taken. They 
thought they had died. After that, 
the people became afraid." 


Supported by Tanzanian soldiers. 
NAFCO drove Ihe herders awav 


fragile ecosystem of the Great Rift 
Valley grasslands. 

In 1969 the parastatal organiza- 
tion NAFCO began to clear the 
site of Ba8tuo Wheat Plantation, 
the first of Hanang's seven farms. 
When the Barbaig saw the trac- 
tors. they cut down trees to show 
where the boundaries of the farm 
should lie. NAFCO tractors 
pressed forward, clearing the 


NAFCO drove the herders away 
from the plains to the poorer soils 
in the west where yields ol milk 
and blood — the mainstay of the 
Barbaig diet — fell dramatically. 
Those who stayed to graze in their 
former haunts are regularly sum- 
monsed for trespass, often after 
beatings by NAFCO workers. 

The Barbaig pay the fines but 
they remain unrepentant. The 
wheat grown on their ancestral 


Seventy-year-old Ami Habiye. 
who farmed 30 acres, wears a 
barbed wire hoop around his neck 
to remind him of his losses. "My 
house was burnt down. I now live 
in a dry river bed in a stony area. 
“When NAFCO workers came with 
a caterpillar and kindling to light a 
fire, I ran away. The kindling was 


not even the shreds of legal oc- 
cupancy — a house, a farm, a 


crop — with which to prove their 
ancient claims to Basuto Plains. 
Facing intimidation on the farms 
and larceny in the courts, the Bar- 
baig linger on. unable to change 
their traditional way of life nor lo 
avoid the fines it inevitably incurs. 


placed by the house and lit. I have 
been killed; they cut my throat." 


"It is a good place." said elder 
Badada Kitlnya. "because the 


In 1981, four evicted farmers, 
acting on behalf of 67 Mulbadaw 
residents, sued NAFCO for da- 
mages In the High Court of Aru- 
sha. After four years of costly liti- 


grass never dies there. Our fa- 
thers were born there: they died 


there and the proof is that their 
graves are still there." 


gation, the judge awarded the far- 
mers $110,000 In damages and 


ordered NAFCO to vacate Mulba- 
daw. The Arusha judgment not 


Michel Griffin and Paula Park 
are freelance journalists who 
specialize In African develop- 
ment Issues. 


Eastern Europe’s debt 


EASTERN EUROPEAN countries 
can avoid a new debt crisis at the 
end of this decade if they acceler- 
ate fhefr growth and successfully 
implement structural adjustment 
of their economies, according to a 
recent World Bank study; ' ' 


Advertise in 

C&e3Teru«Rlrmi&ta? 

and get a full 
week for your 


The study, "Hard Currency Debt 
and the Growth of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Econmres," by lliana 
Zloch of the World Bank’s Exter- 
nal Debt Division, says that resolv- 
ing the debt problem In this region 
(which Includes Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, German Democratic Re- 
public, Hungary, Poland. Romania 
and the Soviet Union) will also 
depend upon economic recovery 
and the lowering of protectionist 
trade barriers In the West. In addi- 
tion, commercial banka will have to 
resume lending at modest rates to 
Poland and Romania — the coun- 
tries with more serious debt- 
servicing problems — In return for 
structural adjustment efforts; 

The debt-servicing problems In 
the region began In the 1970s 
when mahy countries rapidly In- 
creased their hard-ourrenoy im- 
ports, current account deficits and 


Much of the debt increase was 
attributable to .borrowing from 
Western banks. By the end ol 
1979, commercial bank borrowing 
by Eastern European countries 
grew to about 16 times the 1971 
level of $3.1 billion. . . 

Large amounts of hard currency 
were needed in the 1970s be- 
cause Eastern European countries 
needed' to finance imported Wes- 
tern investment goods, modern 
technologies and "Intermediate 
goods' 'which are used in fhe pro- 
duction ol other goods, in order to 
meet high growth goals. In addi- 
tion. several of these countries 
undertook investment projects in 
steel and modem petrochemical 
production, which created a heavy 
dependence on Imported energy 
sources. 

The oil-price shock, of 1973 
and 1974. a deterioration In Eas- 
tern Europe's terms of trade (ex- 
cept for the Soviet Union and Ror 
mania) and the recession in the 
West, however, became obstacles 
to these goals. Rather than take a 
strong external adjustment 
measures after Ihe shock, these 
countries pursued a "growth -with- 





A growing number of developing countries are boosting their efforts towards food 
self-sufficiency by giving greater encouragement lo agriculture. While growth rates 
for the Industry In many tradition ally-agrarian countries have been levelling off 
during the past 20 years - and In some cases declining- spectacular advances have 
been made elsewhere, notably In the Middle East. 


Lower Income countries 

Bangladesh 

Burma 

China 

Mall 

Niger 

-Sn Lanka 

Sudan 


- m. 1 1 mMM* $ I n 'I i Hi; • )■[* L : £ 


cits ballooned from an average of 
$27 million between 1071 and 
1973 to $9.4 billion in . 1975. Al- 
though deficits fell In tHe next 
three years, they were still $5.1 
billion in 1978. At the same time, 
the region's gross hard currency 
debt also grew to $77 billion In 
1079 — which iB. nlne tjmes hi- 
gher than what It was in 1971. 


Ign borrowing. And this , contri-. 
buted to their debt crisis arid con- 
sequent economic downturn. Eas- 
tern Europe responded to the 
downturn with deflationary eco- 
nomlo policies, which enabled the 
countries to restrict hard currency 
importB arid TriSe additional goode 
for exports. 

World Bank News 


Upper middle' income countric* 

Algeria 

Aigenlina 

Chile ....I...,.., 

Hong Kong 


Hltfh Income oil dxi 

.Kuwait 

Saudi' Arabia ' ..... 


Percentage growth rates 

1965-73 

1973-84 

0.4 

3.1 

a.o 

• 6.0 

2-8 

- 4.9 

• 0.9 

0.0 

-2.0 

■ 1.6 

2.7 

4.1 

0.3 

2.7 

2.4 

■ ■ 4.2 

-0.1 

3.4 

-1.1 

3.4 

-0.0 

0.8 

NA 

i 10A 

2.8 

8.9 


* Figures /eJare to Hie gross measurable oulpuL/ualup of rfie responiue count nes’ 
agricultural sector^. Including farming. Jishertea and forestry. 
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Currencies 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Period 







Pound 

1 M 

6 1/4 

4 11/16 

12 

3 3/4 

6 1/4 

4 1/4 

11 1/16 

2 M 

6 3/16 

4 11/16 

12 

3 13/16 

6 1/16 

4 1/4 

11 1/16 

3 M 

6 1/8 

4 11/16 

12 

3 13/16 6 

4 1/4 

11 1/8 

6 M 

6 1/18 

4 11/16 

10 5/8 

3 7/8 

5 7/8 

4 1/4 

11 

9 M 

6 1/16 

4 3/4 

9 3/4 

3 15/16 

5 7/8 

4 1/4 

10 16/16 

12 M 

6 1/8 

4 3/4 

9 1/2 

3 15/16 

5 13/16 

4 1/4 

10 15/16 

2 Years 

6 1/2 

4 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Years 

7 

5 1/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

7 1/2 

5 1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

7 5/8 

5 11/16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 7 January 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct. JD 3.400 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.950 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.700 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,600.000 

Ounce JD 146.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.3475 

.3495 

Sterling pound 

.512 

.517 

German mark 

.178 

.1815 

French franc 

.0625 

.0545 

Swiss franc 

.212 

.216 

Dutch guilder 

.1565 

.1600 

Italian lire (1000) 

.265 

.200 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.061 

Saudi rlyal 

.0920 

.0925 

Kuwaiti dinar 

118 

118.250 

UAE dirham 

.0936 

.0839 

Egyptian pound 

.1825 

.188 

Syrian lira 

.0141 

.0143 

Iraqi dinar 

.260 

.265 

Omani rlyal 

.891 

.895 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 
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Dollar mixed in European 
trading, gold falls below 
400 dollars 

- vu P i""" J he !i 8 do,,ar r05fl In hectic trading In 
Frankfurt Wednesday after small-scale intervention on the 
open market by the West German central bank but was 

- p 1 **® iKK'bw * ) n Europe, dealers said. Gold prices fell 
below S400 an ounce. 

Dealers In Frankfurt said the dollar was also pulled higher 
Py’®?® -8 ®®*® Intervention by a number of European central 
oanKs to defend their currencies against the rising West 
German mark. 

fn early Interbank trading in Milan, the mark climbed to 
new highs against the Italian lira, nearing the mandatory 
po J nl under the European Monetary System 
(EMS). The system sets narrow limits In which the curren- 
cles may fluctuate against each other before the central 
banks must Intervene. 

Dealers said the West German .Bundesbank sold marks 
against the French franc In Frankfurt In order to keep the 
French, currency above. Its mandatory. Intervention point. 
'It 8 a complete turmoil here with all the central banks In 
the market, V piie Frankfurt dealer said. 

.. Injokyo, where .trading qnda as Europe's business. day 
l n« dollar plunged 1.48 Japanese. yen, closing at 
.157.70 yen compared with Tuesday's closing of 159.18 
yen. Later* in London, It was fractionally higher at 158.20 

- yen, - 

- Qther mid-mdrnlnfl dollar rates compared with late Tues- 
day's closing rates: 

^ ; Wssl German marks, up from 1.9230 i 
1 . 1-621 fi. Swiss Francs, up from 1.61526 
>-rr :6.419B Frertch 'Francs, up from 6.4050 

QujWers; :down 2.1726 
; 1 >346 . 00 Jtallan lire, up frbm 1,340.60 
^Ll,.37?45 Qanadlan dollars, down from , 1.37375 

• j 0Old prlces were'sllghtly lower In Europe and one London 

H rou ? ht do * n by the West German 
j'JRf?.:. * ° apk * Intervention to buy doljarq. . 

ite at , 5401.00 a trpy oiiiice but fell 

• ht tnld^mornlng yvhen the city's |ive maJor bullion dealers 

»y a closing b|(° ° 

, . l«j>, _ . 

from la ta ; Wedhesdai , ? .$ 40 1.4Q 


P r,co werJ 'SiS? 

frpprTUSeday a closing bid of; $401,40.- 

’i f 1 ': -iij 1 i.'- 1 


of; $401 
indat a 


bid $399.80 at noon, 


; i" ^Hb!^j:kohi- ; gpid M.v 

;■ $1 ■ to close at $400.1 


the equivalent of 


IN BRIEF 


ABU DHABI (Opecna) — An 
Arab expert has called for 
more oil exploration In the 
Arab World while advocating 
that the new finds should be 
stored for future use. 


Dr Mohammed Mukhtar 
Lababldl of the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Oapec) said In 
Interview that the Arab re- 
gion's estimated proven oil 
reserves totalled 200 billion 
barrels, mainly in the Gulf 
area. 


Another 200 billion barrels 
could be obtained through 
the use of modern techniq- 
ues such as liquid-liquid ex- 
traction, he said. 

Lababidl, who Is deputy 
head of Opec's energy de- 
partment, however, conc- 
eded that liquid or gae Injec- 
tion .recovery techniques 
were aost|y, though they .had 
been successfully applied In 
the US, Algeria and Libya. 

Defending Hie call for fur- 
ther Oil exploration,' he said 
current low oil prices should 
not act as a deterrent be- 
cause “prices will definitely 
pick up.” 

' Predicting that global de- 
mand for oil will grow, he ad- 
vised Arab producers to keep 
up the search for .new res. 
erves since they already held 
56 per. cent of : the world's 
proven oil wealth and would 
be produo|rig oil long after 
other producers had stopped 
doing so, '' . 
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Share prices still shaky 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

DURING THE last two days of the year 19B6, the volume of 
trading remarkably Increased and the Middle East Insurance 
Company gained more than one-third of the volume of trading. 
Meanwhile, the Insurance sector acquired more than a half of 
the dealings which amounted to JD 6 million; a 100 per cent 
increase compared to the figure last week. However, the share 
prices of most of the companies plunged as they usually do at 
the beginning of the year. 

3,157,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
5,911,000 divided among 3,350 contracts, a decrease of 101.5 
per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 1,182,000 with a de- 
viation of 1 10 per cent or 22 per cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus indicating instability at the market due to the differ- 
ence In the volume of trading between the end of 1986 and 
beginning of 1987. 

The shares of 70 companies were handled from which 14 
companies gained including: 


1- Rafia Plastic 
Bbqb Industry 

2- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co. 

3- Jordan Finance 
House 

4- A! Izdihar 
Insurance Co. 


closing at JD .850 up 
from JD .830 
closing at JD 2.400 up 
from JD 2.260 

closing at JD .730 up 
from JD .690 

closing at JD .950 up 
from JD .900 


44 companies lost Including: 

1- Poultry and Cattle closing at JD .850 down 

from JD 1.000 

2- Wool Industries Co. closing at JD .600 down 

from JD .680 

3- Jordan Machinery closing at JD .700 down 
& Equipment Lease Co.from JD .790 

4- Jordan Tanning 

Company closing at JD 1.600 down 

from JD 1.700 

5- National Steel closing at JD 1.580 down 

from JD 1.750 

12 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 175,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 70,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 


Last week's 


share 


share 

Banka 

33.1% 


56.3% 

Industry 

21.2% 


30.9% 

Services 

2.8% 


4.9% 

Insurance 

42.9% 


8.9% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded 

by seotor 

Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 


Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Jordan Machinery 

28.6% 


8.8% 

2- Arab Bank 

. 16.1% 


5% 

3- Petra Bank - 

11% 


3.0% 

4- New Jordan Bank . . 

Industrials (out of 30 traded) 
1- Arab Aluminium 

9.7% 


3.2% 

Industry 

2- National Steel 

26.7% 


5.6% 

Industry 

13.4% 


2.8% 

3- Jordan Sliver 
Chemicals Co. 

4- Arab Pharmaceutical 

12.8% 


2.7% 

Industry 

6* Medium Petrochemical 

6.1% 


1.3% 

Industry 

5.8% 


1.2% 

Services (out of 9 traded) 
1- National Maritime 




Lines 

'4r.7% 


1.3% ' 

Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 




1- Middle East 
- Insurance Co. 

88.4% 


37.1% ' 

WEEKLY AVERAGE 

Dates Banks Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

30-12 -.6% -.3% 

-1.4% 

-.6% 

• -.8% 

3 1 T 12 - - 

— 

— 

— 
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_ 

-3.4% 
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Jewish-Catholic relations: 
a different perspective with 
diffe rent implications 

The following article appeared in the Jerusalem Post 
and was written by their New York correspondent. ■ 

Walter Ruby. 
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Cardinal O'Connor with Foreign Minister Shimon Peres during his controversial visit 
to the West Bank 



ONE OF the leading American 
Catholic authorities on Jewish- 
Catholic relations said this week 
1 that Jews and Israelis who have 
I;' been pressing Pope John Paul II to 
establish diplomatic relations with 
f: '■ Israel are deluding themselves If 
r " they think that the Vatican will 
.agree to exchange ambassadors 
with the Jewish state until the 
Issue of Jerusalem la resolved in a 
manner satisfactory to the Holy 
' See. 

\ • ' Dr Eugene Fisher, the Washing- 
Y.t ton-based executive secretary for 
L' ; the Vatican Secretariat for 
4 . Cat hollo- Jewish Relations, told 
^"The 1 Jerusalem Post that in an 
. encyclical entitled 'Redemptions 
Anno' Issued in 1984, Pope John 
... Paul II "focused on the need for 
. International guarantees for Jer- 
usalem, no matter who has sov- 
; ■ erelgnty." Reiterating this need, 
Fisher sflld: . 

|V* . • • 

"As long as the issue of Jet- 
l ; usalem Is unresolved, the Vatican 
j; • will not play Its most valuable 
i- r card, which Is a diplomatic ex- 
^.vChange with Israel. I expect the 
1^.., - VatiGBn will play Its card In the 
L': . context of an International resolu- 
'.tion fof the Jerusalem question)." 

KV • . , • ' ; 

5'^ Flsher'B' comments, coming In 
[ . the wake qf last week's controv- 
v'-'eroy over the Vatican's Insistence 
that NeW York Archbishop John 
i Cardinal O'Connor cancel planned 
^ meeUhgs In Jerusalem with Pre- 
^ajddrit Chaim Herzog and Prime 
Minis tqc s ,. Yitzhak Shamir vividly 
pointed upthfc reality that, desplle 
frNi 20 years of cordial dialogue be- 
tween the. Vatican and world Je- 
Wry, : resulting In’ unprecedented 
lit-. .. 9«tnollc efforts 1 to Jproot long- 
K, : Ingrained . : anti-Semitism within 
the Churph, the [two sides are still 
sharply divided over the Issue of 


.Israel. 





. .. Jhd highlighting 6f the Vatican 
refusal ; tq accord . diplomatic re* 

,cogn|tioh to Israel ’ has * led to a 

•..renewed;: debate Jq: the- Jewish 
cqmmupity over whether. Jews 
5y.9hl.to. press on with; dialogue 
-jjh patrolled -'.on. other-issues of 
■fif} concern,. A related controy,-. 
^y-bra^lpltafed- by the O’Connor' 
•[^.hrogllohas rageavthlsiweek bet 
ween .fMew .York's'.. Jewish; Mayor 
.k? , Qh j an <t Rabbi. Marc Tanen- 
J^mi.Jnternatlohal affairs dlreotor 
pfMhe^ Amerlqari Jewi 8 h -Commjt-. 


Koch h as upbraided Tanenbaum 
in the media, asserting that the 
rabbi sabotaged the chances of a 
successful O'Connor trip to Israel 
by stating In The New York Times 
that the cardinal was determined 
to play a special role In helping to 
solve the Middle East conflict by 
bringing Arab and Jew closer 
together. 

Koch claimed that Tanenbaum 
betrayed O’Connor's confidence 
by going public with comments 
made In q private conversation, 
and that It was their appearance In 
The Times' that had led pro-Arab 
officials In the Vatican Secretariat 
of State to order the cardinal to 
cancel his meetings with high Is- 
raeli officials. 

Tanenbaum lashed back by not- 
ing, that Koch had himself given an 
Interview to the 'Times' last Au- 
gust in which, ho divulged private 
comments rhade to : him bv, O'Con- 
nor, supposedly expressing; sup- 
port for Vatican recognition of 1 Is-.' 
rael. Nevertheless, other Jewish 
leaders here declined to express 
public support for Tanenbaum, pri- 
vately expressing the opinion that 
he had blundered by divulging 
, ©'Connor's 'comments to the new- 
spaper; 

Fisher, who has met frequently 
over the years with Tanenbaum 
‘ and other members of the Inter- 
national Jewish Committee on 
■ lnterreligioL)8 . Consultations, 
(IJCIC), the official body of world 
Jewry, delegated to meet. with Va- . 
tlcan leadership, Is regarded by 
Jewish leaders as among the Vati- 
can spokesmen most sympathetic 
both to world Jewry and to the St- 
i-ate of, Israel/ 1 

^ • Vi- ■ 

In , talking - to ‘The Jerusalem 
Post,’; Fisher acknowledged that 


understanding; of the centrality of' 
Israel to the Jewish religion and to 
world Jewry, Just dsv we need to 
Increase our understanding of \ the » 
'Shoah'. . 

• .*■ ' ,l ? '• ; 

■ Admitting that he . le aWare of 
Jewish Impatience with -the. oos- 
Itlon of the papacy on the question; 
of ,• Israel,. Fisher remarked, ; • Jt; : 
Should be. 1 doted- however, , that. 


there have been some significant 
advances over the years by the 
Vatican. When Pope Paul VI went 
there In 1965, he never once ut- 
tered the phrase 'State of Israel. 1 
The present pope, by comparison, 
speaks about the State of Israel 
frequently, has condemned terror- 
ism directed against Israel, and 
has acknowledged Israel's right to 
security and tranquillity, which as 
the pope said In Redemptlonis 
Anno,’ Is the ‘perogative of every 
nation’.' 1 

Fisher said that the Vatican has 
purposely left ambiguous the solu- 
tion It will settle for on the Jer- 
usalem question, as well as on the 
Palestinian Issue. (The Vatican 
uses the term ‘homeland for the 
Palestinians. 

"The Vatican Is not criticizing Is- 
raeli administration of the 
holy places,", he said. "But 
given the flux In the Middle East, it 
is clear the Vatican wants a solu- 
tion sealed into International law. 
They also want a situation for Jer : 
uaalem, but rather "International 
.statute," and explained, ''by this 
we mSap that' whoever has sov- 
ereignty over ; Jerusalem would 
have to uphold ■ Internationally.;. 
agreed-upon principles. An Inter — 
national statute would not pre- • 
elude Israeli sovereignty, biit 
would not see that as the only so- 
lution." . V ...... 

Admitting . his surprise, that the 
' Vatican had objected to O'Connor 
visiting the offices of Shamir and 
Herzog. Fisher noted, that those 
offices are In West' Jerusalem:. 
"West Jerusalem has not bSen.an 
issue for the Vatican.; What they 
Have objected to has beep the Uni- 
lateral Israel ahnexailon pf East ,. 
Jerusalem." .' ■• 


Fisher also Indicated that Vfltk 
can fear of a potential bloodbath 
df .Catholic, minorities ..in Arab, 
couritrjes has played an Important 
role In Its aloof attitude; towards 
Israel j; ( ■;<;/ ;/ .V ; v 

' . ; "Gertalniy whatever .the Vatican, 
dpes vis a . vis -Israel has implica- ,■ 
tlons , for -Catholic^ minorities, Cer- ■ 
tainly; the interests Gl those. InlrT- : 
orIUe8 are not served by. a state of,. 


Palestine Briefs 


O'Connor visit ends with plea for solution of Pales- 
tinian problem. 

• Haaretz, the Israeli newspaper reported that New York Cardi- 
nal O'Connor called for an urgent solution for (he Palestinian 
problem. He stressed that there will not be any form of peace or 
justice unless that problem Is promptly settled because the 
nation which has no homeland does not enjoy the right to self- 
determination. 

The cardinal pointed out that he met with a large number of 
Palestinians who expressed their wish for a peaceful settlement 
in the region. He added, according to the paper, that these peo- 
ple long for peace because it is the only means which grants 
them a life free of fears and sufferings. He also pointed out that 
many Israeli officials are looking forward to having the Pales- 
tinian problem settled. 

Cardinal O’Connor said that Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres expressed his willingness to encourage any peace initia- 
tive and 'promised' that Israel will recognize the Palestinians as 
a nation’. 

The cardinal added that after his tour to the region, he was 
able to develop a deeper understanding of the Palestinian 
problem. He said that the Arabs belong to an ancient nation and 
a rich culture and "we should realize thal there are many things 
in common between Christianity and Islam." 

The paper also points out thal Ihe Vatican, which has na di- 
plomatic links with Israel, referred to the cardinal's visit aa a 
friendly one with no political lingo. 

Woman throws daughter to the snakes 

• Last Monday, Israeli police arrested a 30-year-old Jewish 
lady, Yail Sheli. in Tel Aviv alter she had thrown her three-year- 
old daughter inside a cage of venomous snakes in the city's 
zoo. The lady commented that she had to do so because she 
had no food to give her daughter and that everybody ignored her ■ 
including her husband. • 

Teacher warns students against serving In IDF 

• in a report from the Israeli Engflsh daily 'The Jerusalem Post’, 
a Jerusalem teacher has apparently advised his 16 and 17 year 
old students not to enter the Israeli army ’unthinkingly, but with 
their eyes open.’ The music teacher, Ofer Golani also ap- 
parently warned students to think twice about Israel's right to 
exist. 

According to Israeli lew thi9 allegation violates the 'regulations 
prohibiting the expression of extremist views in the classroom.’ 

Egypt rejects Israeli participation In Cairo Book Fair 

• Dr Ahmed Heykal, the Egyptian minister of Culture stated 
that Israel would not be allowed to participate In the Cairo Book 
Fair. He also reported that he had never officially Invited Israel 
to participate. 

Israel was also turned down in Its request to participate in the 
Cairo Biennal Art Festival. The Egyptian Minister of Culture ad- 
ded that Israel would not be allowed to participate In Ihe Book 
Fair via foreign publications either! 

Aviation company to open flight route between- Eilat 
and Al Uqsor 

• Al Hamishmar newspaper disclosed that the Israeli Ark la 

aviation company has decided to open a new direct flight route 
between Eilat and Al Uqsor In Egypt,. The company has obtained 
special permission from the Egyptian authorities for the new 
route. : 

Three Israelis commit suicide 

• An Israeli military correspondent reported that three Israeli 
. man comrplted suicide last Sunday In the citiea df Tet Aviv and 

Ramat Gan. . . • 

' : The correspondent said that two of them jumped down from a 
sixJloor building and the third, a 63-year-old businessman who 
held a number of important posts, hanged himself. Police aul- 
thorilles believe that the reasons for these suicides might be 
related to family and psychological problems. 
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By Simon Gray 
Complies News Features 
LUXEMBOURG — Just ov*r a 
year ago. soccer experts specu- 
lated that (lie World Clip finals tn 
Mexico n licjlil see Michel Platini 
acknowledged as l he best 
footballer in Hie world. Last 
November. Platini scored the two 
goals against Yugoslavia which 
guaranteed Fiance a place m the 
finals. The Frenchman was in 
supcih fonn both for his countiy 
and his Italian club. Juventus. as a 
midfield i icalor .md prolific ti"nl- 
scoior. 

But .1 year later. the* talk is not 
whether i-lnlmi. now f. I , will prove 
himself the w 01 Id's no. one but 
whether he is ready to quit the 
game. After Platini suffered 
months of injury problems and In- 
different form, Juventus president 
Giovanni Agnelli, also head ol the 
Fiat aulo company. spoke out in 
November. If Platini dues not ra- 
discovoi his best form, it would be 
be I lei if he ended his career as a 
foot btillor." Agnelli said. 

“For four years he has demon- 
strated tho extent of his ability 
and he has worked miracles, but 
there is one be cannot perform: to 
become young again. Platini re- 
mains the best player of his gen- 
eration. the most stylish, but I find 
it sad to watch a champion's sad 
dec-lino at the end of his career." 

The player did not lake offense 
at his chairman's remarks. "I am 
pleased," Platini said. "It's proof 
that he thinks a lot of me and 
hopes I will end on n good note ra- 
ther than a bad one. But for now 
everything's fine." Platini's talent 
was spotted when he was still at 
school. At 17 he joined the Nancy- 
Lorrame club (where his father 
Aide, the son of an Italian immi- 
grant, is coach) and was first team 
regular within two years. 

He scored 9B goals in 175 
games tor Nancy and became the 
Key figure in the French team 
which first impressed in the 1978 
Worfd Cup finals in Argentina, then 
in 1979 moved to France's then 
premier club. St. Etienne, with 
whom he won a championship me- 
dal in 1981. After France had 
come so close to reaching the 
1982 World Cup final in Spain and 
was regarded, with Brazil, as one 
of the tournament's two best 
teams, he went on to Juventus of 
Turin, with whom he has won most 
available honours in club football. 

Juventus was champion of Italy 
In 1984 and Iasi season, cup- 
winner in 19B3. European Cup- 
winners' Cup victor in 1984; loser 
to Hamburg in the 1983 European 
Champions Cup final but 1-0 win- 
ner over Liverpool ( Pin tint penalty) 
in the ill-lnted 1985 final In Bruss- 
els; and Work! Club Champion Iasi 
year after heating Argentines Ju- 
niors in Tokyo. 

Platini's pigblums began with 
the Woild Cup. into which ho led 
France with un achilles tendon In- 
jury. Although he provided mo- 


^ Cl 


meats, of brilliance, particularly 
with the long, accurate passes 
and serving free-kicks which are 
his specialities, the French captain 
was not the irresistible foice he 
has been in the past. The tour- 
nament In Mexico was billed as 
the decider which would prove 
whether Platini or Ai gent ilia's 
captain Diego Maradona wns the 
world's best. In the event Mara- 
dona won hands down, scoring 
several ol the tournament's most 
spectacular goals as Argentina 
be> nine world champion. 

France oven time Bi.uil on pe- 
nalty kicks in arguably the World 
Cup's best match, but collapsed 
limply in the semi-linnl against old 
rival West Germany and had to be 
content with third place by beating 
Belgium. Platini declined to turn 
out for that match, immediately 
starting speculation that he had 




Platini 


played for the last time for his 
country and that the ascendancy 
of France's best team for three 
decades was over. 

Starling his last season under 
contract to Juventus this autumn, 
Platini continued to be troubled by 
injury. He missed several club 
games and poor French perfor- 
mances in Switzerland and Ice- 
land. After much hesitation, he re- 
turned to the national side for the 
vital European Championship qua- 
lifying game at the Parc des 
Princes against the Soviet Union, 
now emerging as Europe's top 
side. 

France is the holder of thc- 
rhampionship, won at home two 
years ago essentially by Platini's 
goats, but its chances even of 
defending the title in West Ger- 
many fn 1988 now look slim after 
Die Soviets' impressive 2-0 victory 


Football Tips 
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in Paris. Pkilini hied to raise his 
game, but could not mah h the 
powei and skill of the opposition. 

In Italy, too, things me going 
badly Juventus look an eaily- 
season lead in the championship, 
but poor results over the last two 
months have left the club trailing 
behind Napoli — fw whom Mara- 
dona is in hnnscendant form. An- 
gelli's outburst car no afloi Juven- 
ilis h.id been trouin ed J- 1 at 
home by Napoli, with Platini ano- 
nymous.. 

He still Can show his elegant 
touch and vision in c renting oppor- 
tunities for colleagues, but one 
essential element of Platini's game 
— goal-scoring — seems to have 
deserted him. No longer is he 
pushing forward into opposition 
penally areas in search of the 
hnif-chances lie once turned into 
goals. He appears to have lost 
interest in taking the free-kicks 
goalkeepers dread so much. 

The absence of Platini's goals is 
noticeable at Juventus. despite 
the presence of top-class for- 
wards such as Denmark's Michael 
Laudrup. but it is devastating for 
France, whose forward line has 
never matched its acclaimed mid- 
field. For years Platini has com- 
pensated for the shot-shy strik- 
ers, scoring nine of France's 14 
goals in the European Champion- 
ship triumph. Since Mexico, how- 
ever. the team has not scored In 
four games. 

Nor will Platini now take penalty 
kicks, although he was once 
famed tor his efficiency in con- 
verting them. He appears to have 
lost his confidence after missing 
I from the spot during the World 
kCup shoot-out with Brazil, al- 
though France still won. Juven- 
ftus's European Cup second-round 
tie with Real Madrid in November 
went to a penalty decider after the 
two legs had ended in 1-0 home 
wins. Juventus was tamely elimi- 
nated when Platini did not volun- 
teer to take a shot and three ol his 
team-mates missed. 

Observers believe Platini is 
bored after 14 years a9 a profess- 
ional footballer and could decide 
to retire to concentrate on his va- 
ried business interests. He owns a 
sports centre and earns lucrative 
fees from television apprearanres 
and syndicated newspaper col- 
umns. But there is also specula- 
tion he might try to rediscover his 
zest for the game in France — 
possibly at Marseille, where he 
would rejoin Alain Giresse. his 
long-time midfield partner in the 
French side, and former national 
manager Michel Hidalgo, who 
guided France to I wo World Cups 
and the European Championship 
victory 

Even if he completes the sea- 
son at Juventus he is unlikely to 
stay longer since the club has 
lined up Liverpool's Welsh striker. 
Ian Rush, to join Laudrup as its 
two permitted foreign players next 
year. 
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Contestants likely to take part in the international 


tournament 
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Jordanian swimmers for Syria 


• About 25 swimmers are expected to attend a training camp 
with their Syrian counterparts In Damascus next week in prepa- 
ration for the Mediterranean tournament scheduled for Syria in 
September 1987. Contacts between the Jordanian- and Syrian 
swimming federations are going on to co-ordinate and facilitate 
the trip of the Jordanian swimmers. 

International cycling tournament for 
Amman 


• Dr Abdul Aziz A!-Khayyat. Minister of Awqaf. and President of 
Jordan Cycling Federation, last Sunday presided over a meeting 
of the federation's administrative staff, the topics discussed in- 
cluded the final preparations for the international cycling tour- 
nament to be held in Amman next month. 

They also discussed the agenda of the federation and the 
enrolling of new Jordanian clubs. 

Al-Faisali to play in Sudan 

• Mr Mustafa Al-Udwnn. President of AI Faisali Club, has ex- 
pressed his club'6 willingness to participate In AI Salam tour- 
nament which is being organized by AI Hilal Club of Sudan. The 
tournament aims at supporting efforts to stop tho Iran-lraq war. 

Al-Ahll clubs administration chose Al-Faisali duo to its popu- 
larity in Jordan. Invitations have also been extended to a number 
of Arab football teams which Includes AI Hilal {Saudi Arabia), Ahli 
(Jeddah), Ahli (Cairo), AI Mahraq (Bahrain), Al-Nasser and Al-Aln 
(UAE), Af-Rashtd (Iraq). Al-Kuwnft and Gndisuyy.ih (Kuwait). 
Al-Taralji (Tunisia), the Moi ocean mined forces lunm. as well as • 
Al-Hllal (Sudan). 

Sports City for Irbid 

a A Chinese engineering delegation amvoil In Amman Inst 
week to present and discus,* tho technical plans for the con- 
struction of AI- Nassau Sports City in lihid lhn delegation will 
discuss tho plans with repiosonlntlvu:. from Mmintiius of Plan- 
ning and Youth os well ns the li I del Municipality. 

Schools sports takes off in 1987 

« Mr Tayseer Arabah, Director of Sports Activities at the Minis- 
try of Education said that 1907 should bu rug; udod as the 
year for school's sports. 

Mr Arafah added that many sports halls will bo « istnblishod. 
He alBO said that the selected schools teams will play internal 
and external games os a preparation for tho impending cham- 
pionships to be held in Jordan. 

Orthodox team on a Gulf tour j 

• The Orthodox basketball team will leave Amman tor the Un* 1 
Ited Arab Emirates on 12 January to play two games ageing [ 
Al-Wlhdah of the UAE. The team is also expected to have a third [ 
game with the United Arab Emirates basketball team This how- 
ever is subject to an agreement by UAE's basketball federation. 

The Jordanian team is also expected to pay a visit to Qatar, 
where it might play a game against the Arnbi team. 

National team gets ready 

• The national soccer team is expected lo begin training kojjl 
20 January at the Amman international stadium. This forms P ar 
of the preparations lor the Arab-Asian Football finals. 

A meeting is to be held between tho Jordanian Football Fflrfj i. 
eration and the selected players next Saturday after the l3 ? f 
match of the Al-Mumtaz tournament. j 

Jordan stands a chance 

• A responsible source at the Arab Football Federation Nj* 

revealed that Jordan stands a very strong chance of being?” i; 
ected to organize the Arab Clubs Football Tournament in 19 * , 

The Kingdom might be chosen because certain circumstaffc 7 
and conditions in Jordan are convinient and suitable. 


By Osama A. Abusitta 
Special to The Star 

UNDER THE patronage of Her 
•Majesty Queen Noor, the Jorda- 
nian Architectural Society, an af- 
filiate of the Jordanian Engineers' 
Society, opened its Fourth Ar- 
chitectural Week Iasi Tuesday. 
The six-day symposium concen- 
trated on the theme 'Amman, City 
and Man' or as otherwise called. 
'Amman. City and Citizen.' 

One of the first activities for the 
week was a contest to design a 
poster depicting the theme. The 
winning poster consisted of a 
scene of a down-town Amman 
street buslling with people against 
a map of approximately the same 
area but at a smaller scale. 

The week's main purpose was 
to activate and stimulate the inter- 
action between Amman's residen- 
ts (including its architects) and 
their city. The rich architeclural 
treasures of old Amman have not 
Inspired the present generation of 
architects whose designs are 
basically western In concept. Ob- 
servation of early 20th century ar- 
chitecture in Amman reveals a de- 
finite style that was carried on 
later into the century but was 
abandoned when western in- 
fluences started reaching as first- 
hand. 


The organizers have set up 
another contest involving a re- 
design of the area near the Court 
of Justice which is presently a 
useless space where the street 
widens unnecessarily. Entries va- 
ried in their utilization of this 
space but all of them agreed on 
dedicating the space to the public. 
One entry made use of architectu- 
ral landmarks or elements In Am- 
man by repeating thorn in this 
area. The design included an am- 
phitheatre that is intended for 
seating only. It surrounds an ab- 
stractly shaded pond and inter- 
cepts the existing stairs without 
obstructing them. This entry won 
second place. 

The first prize was given to a si- 
milar entry with a slight difference 
in that the area is sunken and 
separated from the street by a 
wall. Such projects, if implemented 
would transform a busy, con- 
gested unpleasant spot in Amman 
into a multi-purpose, pleasant and 
no less efficient square 

Of the thousands of people who 
pass through downtown Amman 
daily, very few ever look up and 
around to enjoy the architecture. 
But having squares with seating 
areas gels the public more in- 
volved In its surroundings. 


During the week, lectures were 
given on Amman's expansion 
plans' from an architectural point 
of view. At the end ol the week re- 
commendations were given to im- 
plement the points discussed dur- 
ing the week 

The final activity of the week 
was a 'treasure hunt type of cont- 
est where knowledge of architec- 
tural sites was an asset. Clues 
were given at every station with 
maps of routes to be taken by the 
participants. 

The first station was a parking 
building in downtown Amman 
where participants were asked to 
walk to the Roman Amphitheatre 
and visit the Folklore Museum to 
got their next clues. The trek was 
I hen diverted to the Abu-Nsair 
Housing Complex followed by a 
dll ect drive through the hills down 
to Beqa'a camp and finally to the 
Jordan Valley at the University of 
Jordan's farm The ascent took a 
completely different route back to 
the starting point passing by more 
sites. 

Participation in (his activity 
would have been beneficial lo 
non-architects as wall ns ar- 
chitects, and the activities of the 
Architectural week were, (n this 
case, truly staged up to its theme. 
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Arab women work up new roles 


By Roderick Smith 

BAHRAIN — Women workers gra- 
dually are making an economic 
and social impact in the Gulf as a 
manpower crisis accelerates their 
acceptance into roles long denied 
them in male-dominated societies. 

Facing economic recession as h 
result of slumping oil prices. Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait. Bahrain, Qatar, 
Oman and the United Arab Emi- 
rates are seeking to lessen 
dependence on expensive expatri- 
ate labour that has cost an es- 
timated $60 billion in recent years. 

In the UAE women now are per- 
mitted to teach In boys' primary 
schools, white Kuwait opened its 
parliamentary offices (if not its 
Parliament) to women. 

There are growing numbeis ol 
businesswomen In Oman, and the 
Bahraini government has announ- 
ced support for programmes 
boosting women's roles in national 
development. 

A crucial change in attitudes 
was signalled by the UAE decision 
.'to acknowledge a "passion’’ factor 
for women in cases of unfaithful- 
ness by husbands. 

Although women historically ran 
ine home when Arab husbands 
were bedouins or seafarers, Gulf 
societies have long encouraged 
girls to concentrate on wife and 
mother roles; separation of the 
sexes before puberty and the lock 
01 education for girls helped to en- 
trench male-dominant attitudes. 

Recent changes therefore have 
ceen tentative and cautious; ideas 
nave sometimes been considered 
out withdrawn. The Issue of votes 
tor women was twice raised In Ku- 
wait s National Assembly (Par- 

Sl?? 1 f n 2’ The idea was rejected. 
dui in Kuwait the very debating of 
such a proposal can be consld- 
0red Progress for women. 

What the Assembly did agree 
was ^ a t jobs in the parliamentary 


secretariat should be opened to 
women for the first time (although 
this breakthrough in principle was 
negated in practice by a decision 
to dissolve the Assembly recently 
on national security grounds). 

Even in Saudi Arabia, there have 
been stirrings about new attitudes. 

The taboo subject of women 
drivers was taken up by the 'Saudi 
Gazette.' The English-language 
daily newspaper suggested it was 
odd, in an age when women were 
joining space shuttle crews, that 
the Kingdom banned them from 
driving automobiles. 

"The ban on female drivers is 
not reasonable, nor can If be 
* ailed Islamic. There is nothing in 
our religion lo justify it." the new- 
spaper said. 

"A woman, properly attired, can 
drive safely even if she is veiled. 
The veil Is not a blindfold. She can 
see through the veil and drive 
safety — certainly more safely 
than the 14-year-old boys we 
allow to drive." 

Women believe they achieved a 
legal breakthrough in the UAE. 
where Muslim husbands faced a 
maximum of three years in jnil lor 
killing unfaithful wives, but wives 
could be executed for murdering 
faithless husbands. 

In Bahrain, one of the more lib- 
eral Gulf states, lawyer Lulua AI 
Awadi complained that courts dis- 
criminated against women, con- 
travening not only the state's laws 
but fundamental principles of 
Islam. 

"Although Bahraini legislation 
has adopted the principle ol equal- 
ity between man and woman 
under the constitution and labour 
law. Bahraini justice deprives the 
woman of such rights," she told a 
meeting of the Executive Women’s 
Association. 

The courts would dismiss a wo- 
man from work at her husband's 
request, despite a taw clearly 


stating grounds for dismissal. 
Courts would also treat a woman s 
continued insistence on working 
as disobedience and deny her the 
right to subsistence from her hus- 
band Awadi said. 

She complained that although 
women were legally entitled to a 
divorce on grounds ol ill-treat- 
ment. this principle had never 
been implemented in Bahrain. In 
prac tice women had to pay large 
sums to get a divorce. 

Bahrain's Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs found that illit- 
eracy was the biggest block to 
women's progress. 

A sampling of female nationals 
revealed almost 40 per cent were 
illiterate, less than 20 per cent 
worked and only 7.1 per cent par- 
ticipated in activities outside the 
home, according to the head of 
the ministry’s planning and 
research section. Haya Shomell. 

She said, "Many unemployed 
women said they would like to 
work, but they didn't tiave the 
skills or even the education lo do 
so. 

"More education, especially vo- 
cational and technical, is needed 
lo Integrate women into society. A 
public- campaign to encourage 
more families to send their girls to 
school is also necessary. 

This year the Bahraini govern- 
ment announced backing for pro- 
grammes to boost women's roles 
In soc ial and economic develop- 
ment. 

Dr Elsha AI Sayar. Assistant 
Under-Secretary for Social Ser- 
vices in the UAE, said that in the 
ora when husbands were awny 
from homo for long periods, "it 
wns mainly left to women to take 
rare of children and give them tra- 
ditional education. 

"In the post-oil ara. change 
came like an avalanche. The old 
crafts have given way to new 
professions. We now have admi- 


nistrators. businessmen, indus- 
trialists. so« iologists and profess- 
ionals. 

"The UAE woman hrrs adjusted 
herself to the rhnnge very well, 
taking up modern education and 
professional crafts without allow- 
ing family life to be affected dras- 
tically, as has happened in Wes- 
tern countries in similar circum- 
stances" 

She estimated that women con- 
stituted 10 per cent of the UAE 
workforce. 

Eisha fully supported the em- 
ployment ol women in public and 
private sectors Five to six hours 
of duty did nof divert a woman 
from family responsibilities, she 
said. Sometimes women r an make 
notable gams, provided they stay 
within sex -segregated boundaries 

Saudi Arabia has ‘women -only’ 
banks and colleges, and there are 
plans to build the first electronics 
factory staffed entirely by women. 

Omar Khalifat i. head of tho 
Saudi Gallic Company of Jeddah, 
said, "The eterlronn 5 industry 
lends itself to women who. be- 
cause of their smaller hands, mo 
more dextrous than men." 

Parks in the Gulf usually hnve 
days or pla« es reserved foi 
women nnd very young children. 
Now the Abu Dhabi municipality 
has set aside a bench area 

But some women sec such se- 
gregation as pari of the problem. 
Azz Raslan. manager of the Saudi 
Cairo Bank. Hamra Ladies' 
Branch, said. "According to Isln- 
nnc law. women have always hncf 
the right to own and manage (heir 
own properly. But traditions and 
customs and tho law of segrega- 
tion between men and women led 
to their dependence on their near- 
est male relative.; such as father, 
brother 01 husband. In re< enl 
years, however, dun perhaps lo 
men's preoccupation with their 
own affairs and the education of 


women and llioir growing aware- 
ness of their potential and rights 
within the wide framework of our 
religion and sharia, women have 
begun to manage their own fin- 
ances. Ladies' bank branches 
have achieved the best results 
among the new generation of 
Saudi women who are pursuing 
their own < areer." 

While Saudi women- are not en- 
v ouraged to worry about business, 
it is very different in Oman, where 
possibly the greatest progress for 
women in the field has been 
achieved with the support ot the 
ruler. Sultan Qahuos. 

An example of the new Omani 
woman is Hilda bint Abdullah AI 
Ghazali. a management expert 
wilh a proven track record, former 
direr lor ol administration in the 
Defence Ministry, and loday 
director-general of the Directorate- 
for Women and Cmlcl Affairs, 
founded in May 1985. Her bnel is 
lo spearhead women's lenaiss- 
hiK 0 . "A nation looking ahead to 
prosperity and n onomtr develop- 
ment cannot ighUM women, who 
form 50 per < enf ot the Omani po- 
pulation." she said. 

'Women in out country are a 
major sourti of food production 
and rural development. Their 
share of labour is pnrtu ularly sig- 
nificant, sini e in many cases they 
also peiform king and arduous 
tasks in chifd-« sire and household 
main! finance. ' 

Helped by four directors, she 
co-ordinate*, with Omani mmis- 
turios the integration ol women 
into tho niFiini.tr cam ol the coun- 
try's development 

In alt Arab Gulf slates the extent 
of roles for women in society have 
yet to hu 1 lenity de lined A con- 
sensus may not arrive before the 
next century - Compass News 
Features. 
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War-weary Lebanese fin 
solace in the narguileh 


By Mounir B. Abboud 

Sl.ir Li'ti.ini'ii Ci.mv&|.iiiitlL’nl 

PC.IIfUl VVh.it is llii- n<iii|tiil»*'Ji 
v.'lifii did il ln*;l t ikiil 1 mio »■>- 
i-'-.li iH « ■ Tlit ! n.ir<iui|i ‘h i.\ huri- 
d»'iK i'1 yir.ns ulil ; i p i il d.ik-s ,is 
f.n i. K .1*. th'.* time m.ui E <i ^|.'m k< 
Swini'ti--. liii.. naiijmioh h.i* 

Known nrak'i rn.iny ikktii-*, Q] 
T i*e si: ii i origin. it v/iis known fu, 
liLihli|t‘-l>iili|ili- ,-| ludiilhiltury 
fcim of II it? oiii'til.il In joK . il i which 

.i iotoi.nl «'.lu >|| li.ilf hIJ.-.i 
Willi W’.l|.!| 

n.utiuiioh is ,'i i’m I’m.' of guilt 
I* -ncilh with n howl sot upi>n on 
£!ir -lirilll VfS.Snl paitiolly lilli.-d with 
woti'i whii li is often sronloil v.'itti 
foKC ivah i Ov.ii the howl is a 
*ypi- of sm.'ill fin run i* vvhifL- flit 1 
ImIi.h’i n ,'iiul i luiii o;il ;iro plat Ml. 
Nio howl has a lomj fPi-viliU* lulu* 
whiili is i ns or ImI in 11 m side of tin. 
vessel and fi.issos down into iht: 
water. Bowling inlo the snu.Kimi- 
lul , o loii-nis i;io smoko down 
tluoaiyli Hit' wilier, nftoi which il 
passes into the slant. » oolocl and 
Ironl of sortie of Hit rn rid |«uii- 
ertit s of the Men . o. 

km men I dot tors in Beirut, sonic 
of whom. IheinseKi-s own supeih 
nun.] i tilths. e.v|iiaim. d oinphutu ally 
tlvif ii h.it. hcon an iic> u m od l»y 
1 1 if’ Cant i r Son.-ly and . >tM< -r 


ill on ids tli.il minor of tiie Imuis 
ihielv ornns among narguileh 
smokers. This instrirmenl has 
pi oven so a Hr, j. live to Amaru an 
and European tourists thnl limy 
selduiu lanVf Itn - Mu Id If; East 
witJu mt linving tl ler a s« rives pliolo- 
graplu'iJ while '..inokimj it. 

While djs I i,im( use is lor tm ink- 
ing. Hie lUiryinloli lias hiH'omo an 
"I'K 1 ' t of homily and pm e in many 
lionii'S and has hucii o.'hiliileri in 

ait « olid lions ilS writ. While il is 
■n < nidi'll thnl nfiKiuiluli smoking 
> an he a vn *• like any other ,u, 
f omet irm s hast u sh is mood with 
the I- 'I >ai ■ o. many use it simply as 
.hi uil ei os ling C'lonsion of then 
pi.'isonnlify. something to henutify 
the home, a means to relax or 
simply ;i sot ini expression. 

Mis Anhai H. i kirn, a regulai n?u- 
SU'ileh smoker, and owner of some 
mri' pieces, explains 'the reason 
ivhy it goes from mouth lo mouth 
is two- fold, f ir-stly hen ruisp one 
1 1 in si allow a lapse ol time to rest 
aftei a few pulls and also be- 
< an so one usually doesn't have 
enough n.iryuiluhs to provide one 
lor ear 1 1 guosl or enough do meat - 
ii s to prepare (hem 

' To picparn a iKiiguileh ic.quiros 
a ilfefi! deal of attention, time, 
even love and i.-iip" i ontiiuri'ii 


Mis. Hakim, who ULud to smoko 
twit o a day but nuw does so only 
thieu or four times a week. For re- 
iiivalion. Mis Hakim prefers the 
naigiiilofi to pulling a c igarette he- 
i ansi* i[ is ihf. time when I iHav 
i omj.leii.ly. a lime when I lind l 
'.an think ohjoi lively ol atiy j:uoli- 

leiii rind reach flic end ol my 

ideas. 

Well-known Lunkci. Homy Had- 
dad. « am lot envisage a day with- 
out a narguileh smoke He t .as his 
a I noon daily a I I he Agio Club ol 
Bi imt. To him. too. this j«. the time 
for mediation Haddad also says 
the naigmioh is a I .-.■null In I p, Gl e 
ol art. a possession lo tie proud 
ot. 

As Lebanese pool. Elias Sho- 
bfiku. put it in his poem To My 
Beaulrful Bedouin ": -When she in- 
haled tenderly its scent through a 
tube of jnsniir.. I rould see her 
fired bossom boot away her every 
emotion." 

Meanwhile u narguileh smoking 
tournament, believed to be the 
fust ever orgunized. is experted tn 
be held soon in Beirut. Water-pipe 
smokers from all areas of Lebanon 
will take pmi in this tournament In 
wliii’h par tii ipants will i ompcle Ifir 
(he longeM iinif mend of non- 
stop biiuiliiiuj. 
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Uy Carrie Nolle Moye 

ol.ir Moving Conor* pom font 

NEW OF {LEANS - Millions of 
people visit this famous city ol the 
American Deep South, tumiii of 
DiAicdand jazz They expect U« 
s*;e the Cajuns (descondanfs ol 
the Ai cad inns who fled British 
rule), the Creoles (mixture ot In- 
dian and Spanish heritage) and 
"native southerners who think ot 
themsefves ns pure breds straight 
from a 'Gone With the Wind' sot- 
ting. Thoy also expect to rind the 
remnants of the French and Spa- 
nish. descended from the times 
their mother countries' flags were 
flown there. 

But few visitors would Imagine 
that Arabs are finding New Or- 
leans lo be something ol a haven 
in the western world. 

Many Arabs who come to this 
picturesque cily nestled in the 
Della formed by the mighty Mis- 
stssipi River do so as students, 
matriculating al New Orleans or 
Loyla Universities. Word spreads 
and others come, driven by friend- 
ship or family ties. Ahmed and 
Amir Darghouth, 24 and 25 re- 
spectively, are not yet students 
but each wants lo be. From an ex- 
port /Import family tn Lebanon. 
Ahmed remained in Beirut through 
..the 1882 invasion, whereas Amir 
was studying physics in North Ca- 
rolina. Other family members, had 
gone to France where they had a 
branch of -their business, but 
Ahmed was the one with the re- 
sponsibility of guarding the 1 family 
.houses In. Beirut. In. 1883, ha too 
;,refi for Francs] , but a year later. de~ 

: ^0: f°ln .: Amlr .-who, by :thi? 

Jpst Jila ■ sb/wihrship. 

• vwsjh New^Dr Jeans, where family 
was hed a long established car' 1 
igel:bdaifiesS:;i . , 

^ n 0>W.have recently : - 
J married American* and both feat 
they. are . being apslmllafed )nto. 1 
; Wcan,cullMre.Yet : eaofv; Insists ‘ 
jnB;b|ay.:Is pply^emporbry-^-iintll 

St«r?V^ it, 

■is. safe. to ^ak-e.iheir vylves b^ck to ! 

J-H^ruii, g ':.v '‘‘t V : - ■ ' ' ' 1 

°i • 

•,'hhn-Arab : .sentiment; , ;whksti : "ap^- 1 '’ 

• ^^iflMbnd.sdcJal. 

: ^versatlcn’:- beejoriiss 1 

.'?yAward -and .they- 'ate* kbit ,by 

:■ :> . . 

— "ii ; • i " - • • ' 


IjiMiiKfilvh'i wliun it is first It ‘hi nod 
thov ,ii. - tioin Lotihiuin. "Ihuyex- 
pud us lo be* k-rrorists suys 
Aliinud. Amir, uckls in Ins quiet 
vukp "Whim they dp I. ilk wMti uy. 
llioy sue thul wo io just ordiimrv 
f.-eople.' 

Their wives (Ahmod is morriud 
to Maria, a Now Orleans native; 
Anni s wife is Karen, a young wo- 
man horn Virginia who met Amir in 
North Carolina) add that their 
friends could not understand why 
they would go out with Arabs. This 
was especially true for Maria 
whose strict Roman Catholic up- 
bringing led to tier parents 
Strongly fighting the union. Ahmed 
and Maria married in an Episcopal 
church: Amir and Karen married at 
s court house. Both couples in- 

Anri In rno# lUn!. ra « 


tend to rear their children in the I?! imm| 9 r ants of a hundred 
Muslim faith. l eaTS 0 9°’ ^ey want to return 

..-tl,- , h ? mBl and wan * their Amerlcar 

There are only a few hundred wives with them. Presently thev 
T“. ma >; b ®, a few thousand - f r & caught in a "nelther-here-nor- 
Araba in New Orleans." notes ,here situation so they coasi 
addir>9, " no one “nows for [ hro ^9h their days with few plans 
fae cause we are not orga- [ or the,r futures. They are not un- 
mnft?nf n ?h d °i n0t i ' ve . ,o 0ether as happy but neither are they satis- 
[ha 8 i!iP/ Jewa do - ' He believes ffed - ^he core family, which was 
loni«? VV ® r / 0 . ans Arabs are repre- their binding strength, is now 

Sen at VS nf Amhe oil »»>• ll ■ . n riLonorcoH- il _ , ° uw 


Iwn yoiirr, lo gut a sclioiuiship to 
re-tiirn to scliot'l, whoio he plans 
io change his study from physir s 
1,1 engineering, which ho fuels 
holds ruofu opportunities for him. 
Ahmod is not sure wlint he wants 
to study, but knows ho wonts u 
college education Maria is a tot- 
ege graduate. Karen holds a ter- 
lificate of high school equivalency 
but at the urging of Amir, is pre- 
paring to take college entrance 
examinations. 

The two young Arab men. and 
through them, their wives, are 
restless and a bit aimless. They 
are caught between two cultures 
not out of choice, but fate. The 
men came to America, fleeing an 
untenable situation at home, but 
unlike immigrants of a hundred 

VfiUrfi onn lhn» - .....i 


i.ioy warn io return 

home, and want their American 
wives with them. Presently they 
are caught in a "neither-here-nor- 
. al'usllon 80 they coast 
through their days witli few plans 

hfln™ 8 '£ , Utuf hu They are no1 un- 
™P py but neither are they satis- 


. r . n,niJO aio repre- umumy sirengtn, s now 

nnrtfhL V | 0 u?r 3,1 OV8r ,hB US d| spersed: the mother, father and 

dMrillS i h - S • l J, dependence and in- youngest brother have returned to 

?hrea mminr W r reason fhe r 0bfln ° n ' 0lder br °fhers are in 
threa million A/ab-Amerfcans do Germany and Detroit. Their one 

Inoton VB a StrOn0 ,obby ln Waa h- s,s,0r is married and in Qatar. 
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‘Jagged Edge’ 

SSSlfSSW Sow™ dou n bt-7 r Ho C w xx 

L h |? a P J2l° CUlion res P° ns ible for putting Innocont 06001^ n 

Ina ^ai h0 | W l | T10 ^ e 0flen 18 the d ®f° nce answerable for keep- 
mg real crimina s out of it? This Is the dilemma '; eB P 

IXJXXf (GI T Cl0 «l - "hiVa h |L d alo: g md Th:lngg: a 8 

Edge of the law, staggering on the uneven path of justice. 

. 0n a mor ® blunt level, the title of the film refer* In tho 

d^red and^mtmslrousl^ mutilated! 1 The prime ^suspect^oHhe' 
:=is iv . B 0 B,eedy lndMd - 

isgspss 

S^asasKi 

Bsmi gs&sss 

wyer heiaelf 9lvh,V.he , d™r,ta 0n hum a n C cor a e C,6r °' ' he ' a ' 
Teddy hL th won 0 hIr m c»8» n9 o. aeqU8 u‘if 5 °' lhB ,llm is "hen 
the suspects that P 8he 6 

his cell. 16 th9 man had a,ready hanged himself In 

takU a ji8flce'imo n hi, 6 oZ l K n ^ th '' t thG b6w,, dered lawyer 
had helped fo ae? ^h handa and J 1 "'* ‘ b ® criminal aha 
his third victim .... 69 " 8he was on the ver9e 01 b8c omlna 


Jn the French Quarter, where taMltl Snlq'ut 
h?ind'*?e n r? f man , work ,n fheir Probab,y •’oprssentatlve of most ■ 
SMCe nn Thi b “i, lhere ls 0 yoUn 9 Arab a Who find themselves ■ 
sEon °^J be 4 f 0c ,? nd floor of. a aa refugees in the US today. One 
ora^v ViirPdHa W T S . m u Qather .to. has to wondSr lf, and when they 

verv 2 w F a™k 1 S ' T ll? brothers aay decld0 tp which Culture they be- 
^ e [ y Mther there, as it [ong,- they win atm be able to olve • 
ridi^Sf r ^- by ,hB handful of ' : llves biraction. Seemingly 

8 and American without being aware of It thev are 

th9 d miifan S h , ? i Wh K? a,8 ° m « K ® up. Wading their cultures apd sur^v- 
Ihe milieu that la New. Orleans, « ' . Jpg. But they, do: not fit Into the old • 




bftnhmfi have ■ limbo fbr many; ;yeSrs. before th«v 

; : 

N r, 9m - -■ : ■ '.'■■■ ■ : ■ . lithe New Orleans Arab pppula- ’ ! 

^ 18 intent' i ton: j 8 ' Indicative Of. the: Arab- J - 

be Is doing. Both ah'- Americana- throughout .the Dnlt^d , . 
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*rp.et. business,* Is a muat. If k positive -Arab lmage j : 1 
Amir naa been trylna for almoal ... [. 


entl,led ' 0n ,he Banka 
■label Welbdeh unt« 23 j'anSary P *- d “*■ ,he Nallonal Gallery; 

Films .' • V:' . - , ' 

alarrin^ Jane Fonda'an^^ fa j? ,b !? ItlH Mhj td Five' 

?A and Thuraday l 6 January al 7 pm. 0n , T ■ ursday «■ wi > ntla y 

Lectures : " 

AaSeteS -pyblSMo^S “ 'eftura by Or Bir 0 [t Merehar,.’ 

G?®vv?S?d ! * labtur ? by Mr 'Kenneth C.' 
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Illiteracy on 
the increase 


education 
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By Frida Mdanat 

Speuini to Thrj fil.tr 

ACCORDING TO f In.* UmiUmJ 
Nations Educational, Saontific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
reports, the number of adult illit- 
erates In the world is decreasing 
by 0.5 per cent in developed coun- 
tries and increasing by throe por 
cent in the Arab woild annually 
And as long as the children ul the 
world have no prospects of being 
exposed to the lundamuiitals of 
education, the nunibur of adult illit- 
erates will increase rapidly. 1 In- 
only way to ovurenmo tho problem 
is to expand education fast 
enough to stay ahead of popula- 
tion growth. 

An illiterate is socially oslrn- 
cized, and cannot engage effec- 
tively In the activities of society. 
The problem of illiteracy is being 
treated with increased concern 
now that I he world is becoming 
more aware of the seriousness of 
its impact upon society. A higher 
percentage of illiteraies in a so- 
ciety results in reduced national 
wealth, weakened national secur- 
ity and retarded world understand- 
ing and co-operation, and many 
more serious and threatening 
pioblems. 

In Jordan, one highly functional 
organ in tins field is tho Wuinen s 
Association for ihv Struggle 
Against Illiteracy (WASAI). F.sta- 
blished in 1972. tliu association 
now chaired by Mrs Shafik.i 
Shamnias. compromises some ac- 
tive and c.ump.i smi mute women 
who aim ul coiilnbulimj to the 
development of sot iuly and at «ic 
tivating Its educational and cultu- 
ral movemeni Hiroiujli oducutlng 
the woman and litT[iiny liar to im- 
prove her iila conditions. 

Members ol tho association 
contact tlw women directly at 
iheir homes in order to communi- 
cate to them the importance ol 
education. Thoy encourage 
women to learn am I acquire voen- 
tions to help them face the grow- 
ing demands of life and the over- 
increasing complexity of society. 
For this purpose, the association 
nas opened several centres in dif- 
ferent camps around the country, 
melr most developod centre was 
recently built in Al-Bekaa Refugee 

c-amp, Th e Cen j re in j tg p re , sen t 

satisfactory condition is the out- 
come of efforts 0 f j^q Ministry of 


Poetry Corner 

Oh, lovely clouds... 

|f Only ! had wings to fly 

to reach the nloutia of the blue sky 

■ n^ n * y \ rou l fl touch their Im e 
likq snow around their whitest lace 

|f only i cpuld gat some of thorn 

io draw those creations with my pen ; 

Oh, bveiy clouds, high in the air 
"y'pg .like cotton, slow nnd fair 

W?ih^ 9re 5 l vvornnn. from a groal ranch 
1 H ?' w ©dding dress, and a glorious gltmcc 

||j 0 source of life on earth 
rou. the Rburco of rn|n and Mctti.: . ■ . . 

; ii Q U.- peo P ,e ;md grounds 

Are thirsty nnd dry . . ■ . . 

.'You lovely clouds ‘i • . : 

.yonie nnd p&ss, by..' : . ' ■ • ! • . 

'^Wfv ioL^ Ur fall on lniids ■ . . 

• ^6 Plants grow, iive’sde opoiV hands . 

'Lav^tltii had r4 °Mds tp hiije ' . ' : • • : . ' 

T-ay thdm to sleep by my.sirle ; ' 

jf oniy l had wings to fiy . . - 

reach the cloutjs OF the blue .sky , ' . , / . 

'.• By'Rnmzi:Y..Baipsil 

: = " :• • -..{IS yearn). 




Occupied Territories Affairs. 
UNICEF, the* Ministry of Education 
and the Women's Association for 
the Struggle Against Illiteracy 
(WASAI) 

The association collects dona- 
tions and raises money from mem- 
berships. lottery and other activi- 
ties to build the centre on the 
piece of land donated by the Min- 
istry of Occupied Territories Af- 
fairs UNICEF provides sewing 
machines and typewriters and the 
Ministry or Education employs 
teachers and offers free text- 
books for the students. 

Besides its attempts against ill- 
ilornoy, the centre, an embodiment 
of the association's objectives, 
aims al providing young and older 
women and school drop-outs with 
vocations, such ns typing, sewing 
and tapestry. 

Through such vocations women 
can improve on their standards, 
and develop their mental and 
practical skills. 

The members of the association 
encourage women to subscribe at 
the centre telling them thnl 
through reading and writing they 
can become involved more effec- 
tively in the functions of life and 
become active citizens in society. 
And by acquiring a vocation such 
as tapestry and sewing or typing, 
thoy can Improve their financial 
find social conditions and play the 
roles of useful members of society 
lliioiigh participation in productive 
work 

Women oi all ages have shown 
such enthusiasm that the centre is 
now accomodating several morn- 
ing and afternoon shifts. 

Several groups have graduated 
and many of the students have 
found jobs at tho Beka'a camp and 
other pnrts of the country 

Tuucheis me very pleased with 
tile out coni'.* of their efforts and 
are very proud of their adult 
students who could not read or 
write when they first started 
classes at tho centre. 

"Now", h teachei said, 'They can 
wiite letters to their sons abroad, 
thoy can rend the sign at the doc- 
tor's clinic nnd find the right bus 
by reading its number. 

She then told an anecdote, by 
way of example, which occurs fre- 
quently among Illiterate mothers: a 


M 
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The opening ceremony of graduation in the Vocational Training Centre in Beka'a 
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A group of new literates in tho Beka’a refugee camp 

ithtman ranucolarl Kn a o^hn.iL aarul^c ( n , ik« 
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woman requested by a school- 
teacher to bring her daughter or 
son's birth certificate, would carry 
along all documents of her chil- 
dren, unable to identify the right 
certificate or to associate the right 
certificate with the right child. She 
then commented, "We are here to 
save them from such humiliation." 

On the other hand, typing and 
sewing have opened up new hori- 
zons for the girls. They can now 
sew their own clothes or work In 
factories as dress-makers and 
they can work as typists or even 
become typing -teachers. A 
student said enthusiastically. "By 
learning a vocation we can depend 
on ourselves for a living and we 
can help Our husbands and contri- 
bute in the money-making busi- 
ness." 

Members of the association , 
carry out several more activities 
within their efforts against illit- 
eracy. They arrnnge lectures and 
seminars to acquaint teachers 
with modern methods, and inform 
women on health matters, homo 
economy and other domestic sub- 
jects. 

Thay organize recreational ac- 
tivities for the students and parti- 
cipate in their celebrations of 
Mother's Day and other occa- 
sions, They assign one voluntary 
/day' periodically in which the Min- 
istry of Health contributes by of- 
fering free medics! a(id medicinal 


services for the students. 

"In the near future," Mrs Sham- 
mas said, "we hope to be able to 
publish a pamphlet for the "new- 


born reader" written in a way to 
suit her level of understanding and 
in the area of interest to encour- 
age her educational process." ' 



THE FIRST trip of the year is, stifl tentatively, the springs of Ain 
Al Zara, on Friday, 23 January. These springs are located about . 
60 km from Na'ur on the east const of the Dead Sea. Departure ' 
will be from Amra Hotel at 9:30 am In private cars. Bring a picnic 
lunch and bathing suits if you want. to swim. If all goes well, Dr 
Thomas Weber, Director of the German Archaeological Institute 
oi Amman will, lead this trip. . . ' 

The second trip, (scheduled for Friday 6 February) Is- also a 
tentative one to. Pella, located. In the Jordan Valley about fOO 
km from Amman. An Australian team will be excavating' at this 
site and confirmation of the date oi this trip will be made only;', 
after their arrival, * : • . 

Departure will be from Amra Hotel at 9 am in private cars. 
Bring a picnic lunch. • . . 

A lecture, with slides and samples, entitled Arab Jewelry and ■ 
Amulets from Jordan' will given by Dr Birgit Mershen, As Sis-, ..* 
tnnl Profoasor nt the Institute of Archaeology and Anthropology, / 
Yarmouk University, Thl9 lecture should; take place in tho Gper, : ; 
the Institute at 7 pin on Monday 12 January; . .. - •••- 

Note: Tiiore wilt be an Annual General membership Mealing at. 
the Department of Antiquities. Registration Centre. On Tuesday 
13 January 1907 at 7 pm, AH members ipnat bring their member- • . : 
ship. cards for renewing.' Recent, members without rorejs wilt 
receive them nt the meeting. The cost of 1987 dues is 10 JD for . 
the family, 5 JD tot the individual 'and. 1 JD for sludnnts,- 

; Members who do not renew by. February 190.7 Will bfl dropped j 
frpm the rnniling list.,! , . v ; ' 
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By He Hongyang 

EVERY MORNING when traflit is 
«it its peak, a bicycle torrent sur- 
ges in all directions in l he t nisi ting 
streets of Beijing, the Chinese ca- 
pital. 

Long Hie principal means ox 
transportation for the great ma- 
jority of ui ban and rural Chinese, 
bicycles are the wheels ol choice 
to go to work, to shop, even to vi- 
sit friends and relatives. The 
"river” of pedal tiaffic becomes 
such a magnificent How during 
rush hour in any big city that 
China has become known as the 
"country of hicycles." 

China produced its first bicycle 
in Shenyang. Liaoning province. 
50 years ago. Today it claims lo 
have more than 220 million ol 
them. In most cities tho average is 
one bicycle for every 1.5 persons. 

A thriving industry now pro- 
duces approximately 90,000 bicy- 
cles per day. 33 million a year, n 
IhirrJ of the world's output, accord- 
ing to tho Stale Economic Com- 
mission. 

Besides a vital moans ot trans- 
position. bicycles are nt lost be- 
ing recognized here ns a good 
way to gain and maintain physical 
fitness 

"J find cycling can bo good for 
my health us well ns providing 
much more freedom than relying 
on the bus," said -15-yeai -old 
Chon, a clerk working in a Beijing 
coal company. Hi* used to siiMi'i 
arthritis y<*ars ago. Nov/ In* ir, n- 
c over my. 

'Sometimes bicycles urn be* 
quicker, too." lie said A bike Is 
much better than public transpor- 
tation for travel through Hie nar- 
row streets and small Innas of ol- 
ciei resident rat areas In Beijing nnd 
other cities. 
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Bicycles, especially the heavy- 
loading models, are becoming 
even more important for Chinese 
peasants on their way to wealth. 
Considered a luxury years ago, a 
bicycle has now turned out to be a 
daily necessity for the business- 
minded peasant, who every morn- 
ing jolts down bumpy country 
roads to nearby or distant free 
markets, his favourite bike heavily 
loaded with fresh-slain pig, ducks, 
chickens or baskels or eggs. At 
the market, with peasant bikes ar- 
rayed, the riders stand alongside 
them, loudly hawking their wares 
and bargaining with would-be buy- 
ers. Some peasants In Jiangsu 
province even pedal vigorously 
tens of kilometres to neighbouring 
Shanghai to sell only a few ba- 
skets of fresh eggs. When they 
come back from the big city, their 
bikes are fully loaded with daily 
necessities and maybe some so- 
phisticated home commodity — 
an appliance or a TV set, for ex- 
ample. 

In some developed cousin I pro- 
vinces, peasants cycling to their 
fields have becomo n new pastoral 
scene. People working in rural in- 
dustries ride bicycles to work A 
bicycle gels a real woikoul trom a 
mini family The husband takes 
his child to school and his wife to 
hei jot i In n factory or Hold. Then, 
he pedals him soft to work. At the 
rihI ol the day. In* rcvcrr.es the 
process. In some places in nor- 
thern Jlnnysu province, enterpris- 
ing peasants hnvo Hinder a thriving 
occupation out ot carrying pass- 
engers on theii bikes. 

But while bicycles are helpful in 
many ways In daily lile. they 
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present some serious problems to 
owners and to traffic authorities. 

In Beijing alone, for example, 
Ihere are 5.5 million hicycles, more 
than in any other single city in the 
country. Traffic accidents have in- 
creased with the rise in bike vo- 
lume. Last year. 25 per cent of 
road accidents in the city, 1.836. 
involved bicycles. The vulnerability 
of a bicycle rider is undei scored 
by the toll these accidents took- 
253 dead. 1 .595 injured. 

Safety aside, bicycle owners 
have lo worry also about where to 
park their machines. Living in high- 
rise apartments with limited 
space, many city dwellers cannot 
use their homes to garage their 
hard-earned bikes. An ordinary 
worker now averages an income 
of 100-120 yuan a month, and It 
costs him about 200 yuan for a 
new bicycle. In urban China today, 
there are 1.6 bikes for every 
household, and when they are not 
rolling along the streets, they must 
be parked somewhere. 

Even 

scarce. . . # 

employs about '3,000 staff wor- 
kers. 2,200 of whom possess bi- 
cycles nddon lo and from work 
every clay. The factory built two 
1.000 -square- met or bicycle sheds 
on each side of Ihc main gate. 
Still, hundreds of bikes cannot find 
shelter. Tfioy overflow the sheds, 
squeezing the space nt Hie fac- 
tory entrance into a narrow path. 

The seemingly insatiable con- 
sumer demand for bicycles has 
boosted bicycle making into one of 
tho most flourishing industries in 
tho country. By 1990, however. 
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demand will near saturation, and 
bicycle makers will fuco sagging 
markets 

"Bicycle plants -should shift their 
emphasis to new designs and im- 
proved quality, otherwise they will 
find no way out of tho stagnant 
market," an official from the Minis- 
try of Light Industry said. 

Chino's 60 bicycle manufactur- 
ers have responded by making im- 
provements in their somewhat old- 
fashioned. basic black ma- 
chines with the 28 -inch wheels. To 
Ihis standard model line, they 
have added light roadsters with 
wheel diameters ranging from 20 
to 26 inches, children's bikes with 
smaller wheels, models with hea- 


vier frames nnd sturdier tires ann 
olbL-rf, made of light alloy steel S 
oport racing and louring 

About 1ft new typos have been ' 
developed in 1985 alone by the 
Shanghai Bir yr;le Plant, one of the ’ 
biggest mnnuf.-K Jurors m the 
country. It established its reputa- 
tion with I he "Forever" and 
"PhijLiii>" brands Thu Tianjin 
plant, trillion:, fur its "Flying 
Pigeon” model, has recently 
turned oul 1*1 new products. 

Co-operation with foreign bike 
makers to produce salable varie- 
ties tor the international rnarkef 
has been a goal of ihe Chinese 
The country now exports more 
than 700,000 two- wheelers an- 
nually : 

China Features F 


n parking space at work is 
The Beijing Radio Factory 



Bicycle traffic during the morning rush hour 


Farmers battle drug traffickers for hemp harvest 
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By Tim Frasca 

LOS ANDES, Chile — Al nightfall 
during tho harvest season in this 
pleasant mountain city of 40,000 
people, brigades ot armed guards 
and nn irregular army of marijuana 
traffickers take up positions for 
their nightly battle over fields of 
legally-grown hemp. 

Farmer b and their hired watch- 
men patrol the fields of canamo,’ 
tho hardy hemp plant used for 
rope products whose seeds are 
popular with zoos for bird feed 
and with fishermen for bait. 

But the lender buds of the fe- 

• male 'canacno' (cannabis) plant are 
alBO prized for their well-known In- 
toxicant properties. Hundreds of 

. unemployed youlhs are drawn to 
Los Andes and the surrounding 
area by the promise of quick profit 
for a png of marijuana that can be 
'. ha/vested and carried out by 
: hand. 

Officially, the unemployment 
. . rate In this country of 1 1.8 million 
people Is 10.8 par Cent, but of. 

• Ihose In work 80 per cent earn 
.'. less than’ $200 a month. Thou* 

: : sands receive the 'minimum wage 

of only $46. . • " : • -■ . 

'You, have to walCh for the. 
guardSi Who are liable : to shoot 
:•* vW: Romero, 38. a' rti&jof, 
^:^fflcker;ln a southern ^Chilean 

V?' '’Mm here to be careful of other , 

• OTftrijuandros/.some oLwhom will , 
V «» yow; stash, And dogs, because * 

if. they get .you- Weeding, you can’t 

“Thp (Pars are’’ mutual' * Thabbed ' 


Coqulmboi 
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Santiago 



jLoe iAntjes. — centre of ||ie\ Chilean marijuana run 
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•;^nd]vJ<iwl Trill!,'.- 

A ^ 1 known, t 1 would, have' teft- 

^^them akM^e'.T- - ;. y 

hfi^est.tlme.pblice 

.mWMHh aa ; mftctiae; a tohnd of ma- 


a : month • In fciSv Andes 1 

:>V , atone, .worfh about BO million pe- 

^ r*-.' V- 


80s ($300,000). according to chief 
.of detect Ives Jose Muno?. - 

prefect, bf the 

AnthNarcoJips Division of the. in- 
vestigative, Police in Santiago, es- 
• .timateg ,hls brigade , recovers be- 
tween': throb , ahd four tonnes of 
hiqrjiuana : .:buds and flowers ■ ,a 
year; Another, squad attached to 
,tne national- police, seizes a similar 
amount, \ . V :■ 




Optimistically guessing that 
These captures represent 2Q per. 
cent ; of total traffic,. Jimenez : es- 
timate^ Chile’s marijuana 'Trade at 
35 ; tonnes a year, with: a street Va- 
lue bf 'some .1.4 billion pesos ($7. 
. million • ■ '• 'O'-*:..; • . 

And . judging; By : thd errest 
figures T^f ; . the, two police; units,: 
.Chlleis: professional drug-' traders 
mfiyv number ' more than, 5.00Q. 


Marijuana merchants not only 
must spirit their cuttings out of 
farmers' fields but slip them past 
police familiar with all routes out 
of the area. 

"We take our haul and spread It 
. out under weeping willow trees In 
the country," said Pomelo, whose 
nickname is Spanish for grape- 
fruit. Within two days the plants 
dry out and lose most of their 
tell-tale aroma. 

The traffickers spend the time 
resting up for an all-night 30 km 
trek through the hills to the Pan- 
American Highway, less heavily 
patrolled than the direct road from 
Los Andes to Santiago, Chile's ca- 
pital away. 

At nightfall, they set out with 
their bags, alert to guards, dogs 
and police patrols. If chased, they 
will abandon their haul and run. 

'T always travel Toco’ (atoned),'' 
said Pomelo. "It sharpens my 
reactions so I don't get caught." 

In the capital, Pomelo stops for a 
• night at the house of friends who 
give him a' meal and a, bed In ex- 
change for a hefty portion of mari- 
juana at wholesale prices. . 

.The next day he takes a public 
'bus -to his home city, slipping off a 
jfew miles outside of town to avoid 
capture by local police to whom he 
Is wed Known as a drug limner/* 

•;"l .score my own. weed i and sell 
in large quantities," he said. "The 
, ■ hickel-and-dirrle trade is how you . 

■ get caught." Porneio says he has 
been arrested frequently but 

■ never convicted on a drugs char- 
ge. although his poilce record lists 

; :hlm as 'an "International drug 
trafficker:-" 

: ; .'He . does admit /having ■' spent 
time iri ari Argentine Jail — , tpr 
...murder, .' 

r; . * . •- i ' < . f. .. 

, Pomelo says the 1 antl-$lrUQ pp- 
jllige -routinely torture 1 prisoners 
With, the same equipment used on 
.. .political detainess. . . 

;• T ? Links between the twb' flro'yps 


are substantial although informal, ! 
he says. He has conducted polili- ! 
cal fugitives across the Chile- ' 
Argentina border while on drufl ! 
runs. j 

"I never charge them," he said, i 
"Your average trafficker Is a 'red.' I 
too." - 

Pomelo says he earns about I 
50,000 pesos ($250) a month and ; 
supports a household of six. Laal { 
year he made 44 trips to Los An- ! 
des. But farmers contradict Pome- 
lo's assertion that cutting the buds 
of the 'canamo' plant does not 
damage it. 

"The bud contains the seed, r 
which Is the valuable part of Ihe | 
plant," said farmer Carvacho. j. 
"And the stalk is left rotten and 
worthless. 


"I sympathize with some ol 
these guys because I know it's i 
living. But I can't let them go 
ahead and ruin me." 

The temptation to turn the 'ca- 
namo' harvest Into drugs for traffe 
is Increased by the slump In 'de- 
mand for Its rope and cord. 


"Plastic wrappings and, Win® 
have wrecked the market," said 
Los Andes lawyer Octavio Am 11 " 
ano: "There’s more money In us- 
ing it as marijuana. Honest. far?, 
triers get tired of the hassles ol 

f uards and pdtlce surveillance. 

hay’d rather grow table . jjrapM 
and fprget ‘canamo.” , . 

But : Carvacho says the toufljj 
'canamo' ' plant . is so cheap ano 
easy to Cultivate that he and otneT 
' farmers plant 'It as a second crop 
after ; wheat. .Gross - Income J! 
abput $3;p0. per hectare, he. say®. > 

kiwi fruit ior table qrapba/6M h ® 
other : hand, take three or- :‘P UI . 
years; :tp bring in the first crop- 
' Not many' people have the lOOTjv 
‘to afford tnatlklpd of wait h 8, 

; ’ S / d : i :.•! I -:;' 

'!• ~7 CpmpasVNewB FealUfe®*; 
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Documentary, THE AFRICANS. Wednesday at 9:10 
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Saturday 


Monday 


Thursday 


* 8:30 Dad's Army 

* 9:00 Spotlight 

* 9:10 Saturday Variety 
Show 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Last of Sheila," Starring: Ri- 
chard Benjamin, Dyan Can- 
non and James Mason: A Holl- 
ywood star is killed by a hit- 
and-run driver, a year later her 
husband invites six friends to 
his yacht, and murders begin. 


* 8:30 No Place Like Home 

* 9:10 Sandokan. part 2: Af- 
ter the pirate saves Marianna's 
life during a tiger hunt. She ad- 
mits that she is In love with 
him. Sandokan's bold rescue 
reveals his identity to the Eng- 
lish, and only a spectacular el- 
ephant charge allows for their 
escape. 

* 10:20 The Ballerinas, part 


Sunday 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 Who's The Boss. 

9:10 The Story ol S.O.E., 
the last episode, "Arms and 
The Dragon": In 1941 tho Ja- 
panese were poised to Invade 
the rich colonies of South East 
Asia and S.O.E was facing new 
challenges in the jungles and 
Kamponga of Malaya. Short of 
wireless equipment and sup- 
plies, unable to find local re- 
cruits, and forced to stay in the 
Jungle to hide their conspicu- 
ous white skins. S.O.E officers 
5KPJ appalling difficulties. The 
snort rjerm solution wos to re- 
..chflt Chinese Communists, al-' 
ready experienced In pre-war 
8®' wraton operations against 
-the British. 


Murder She Wrote, 
lf Ihe Frame Fits.” . 


* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:30 Ever Decreasing Cir- 
cles. the new comedy series 

* 10:20 The Fourth Arm, epi- 
sode 2. 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three's Company 

* 9:10 The Africans, episode 
2: For centuries Europeans re- 
garded Africa merely as a Land 
mass to be circumnavigated on 
the way to the riches of the In- 
dies. while (or Islam ; (he 
Nile had been a highway to the 
continent's Interior. . E^/en* 
tually it wa6 to.be Africa's very 

•geography end climate, whlcn 
were to dictate where the ! out- 
siders could and could not go. 

1 10:20 Aspen, part 4. 


* 8:30 Growing Pains, 

“Career Decision:" Maggie and 
Jason both lace career deci- 
sions that will eilect one 
another: meanwhile Mike 

makes a philosophical discov- 
ery when he’s home sick. 

* 9:10 Remington Steel, 
"Spring Time For Steel": Rem- 
ington and Laura become en- 
tangled with a theater singer 
who is convinced that some 
one Is out to kill her. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, 
"Stiletto,": Written by Harold 
Robbins, starring: Alex Cord, 
and Britt Ekland: A wealthy 
playboy racing driver is In fact 
a Mafia executioner. Dreary, 
violent fashionable Mafioso 
melodrama with International 
jel set trimmings. 

Friday 

* 8:30 Throb. "Getting To 
Know You.” 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest, "Sha- 
dows." 

* 10:20 Paradise Postponed, 
episodes "Chez Titmuss:" Le- 
slie Tltmuas, now an ambitious 
young conservative begins to 
map out his future. Sir Nicholas 

' and Lady Grace fanner have 
.no reason to suppose they are 
Involved Tn hlsi plans, until Le- 
slie embarrasses them in pu- 
blic. Charlotte finds her par- 
ents' discomfort amusing. ■ 


Subscribe to The Star and fill up your days with good stuff.. 

i 1 • t> . • , “ ’ • v v V . ’*• % ’ ' • . . 

V, .. ‘ Subs, brlptlon ra tea are as follows: 

• . Region; . .. One year ^ Six months 

■ j Arab countriea US$ 60 US$35 

’• i ; EuropeaK'^ African Countries' US$90: . : US$ 60 . V 

US.UepaJi. WSSR & Others USS-130 US$66 ' , 

AlUateB include Flrs j Class tyall, Send bank drafts to The 3lar, JR.O. Box 591, Amnian-Jor^an 
■ ■ .' r ^i : '. AIfbW 2 lo 3 weeksfor your flrstdelivvry. ! 
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Programme Highlights For Week Beginning 
Saturday, 10 January 1987 

IN THE PSYCHIATRIST S CHAIR The British composer. Sir Mi- . 
chael Tippett, subiecis himself 10 .searching analysis when lie 
takes a seat in tho psy chin t list's chair, opposite Dr Anthony 
Clare. Next week s subject is pamisl and conducter Vladimir 
Ashkenazy. 

PIERRE FOURNIER: First In u belies of si.x iirogrnmmus reflect- 
ing the wide ranging iecur>Jud repertoire of tne French cellist 
who died a year ago at the age of 79 

© LOOK WHAT THEY'VE DONE TO MY SONG Steve Race 
celebrates the art of the groat arrangers — arrangers like 
Quincy Jones. Fletcher Henderson. Nelson Riddle nnd Frank 
Cordell. He plays examples of their work, ranging from the big 
bands to the small vocal groups, such as the i-H -Los and the 
King's Singers 

PESTICIDES — THE EASY WAY OUT: Has the world got 
hooked on pesticides or are they essential for successful food 
production? Many people argue that they have removed the 
threat of famine from some countries white others say agro- 
chemicals are doing more harm then good. George Macpherson 
reports. 

THE PLEASURE'S YOURS: Gordon Clyde plays your classical 
music favourites. Requests, please, to The Pleasure s Yours, 
BCC World Service, Bush House, London. 

Saturday 10/1/1987 

‘ 21:15 In the Psychiatr- 
ist's chair. 

Sunday 11/1/1987 

* 18:15 Pesticides: The 
Easy Way Out. 

* 23:15 The Pleasure's 
Yours. 

Monday 12/1/1987 

* 15:30 Look What 
They've Done To My 
Song. 

Tuesday 13/1/1987 

* 06:30 Pierre Fournier. 

* 16:45 Pierre Fournier 

Thursday 15/1/1987 

* 05:30 Pesticides: The 
Easy Way Out. 

* 1 2:00 Look What 
They've Done To My 
Song. 

* 17:45 The Pleasure's 
Yours 

Friday 16/1/1987 

17:45 In The Psychiatr- 
ist's Chair. 
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puzzles 



ACROSS 

1 Sustenance (10). 

7 Muss up (8). 

8 Price of journey — 
foodl (4). 

9 Bird — avoid! (4). 

10 Absurd pretence (7)- 
12 Holmes's hat (111. . 

14 London suburb with 

junction and omnibus 
17). 

16 Fate (4). 

19 Incline — spare! m 

20 Very noticeable (8). 

21 The last things one 
says (5, 5). 


DOWN 

1 Scottish landowner (5). 

2 Unit or transport (7). 

3 Volcanic matter (4). 

4 Terminus in North 
Wales (8). 

5 Present (5). 

6 MerchanltB). 

11 Killer 18). 

12 Sweet-toned (8). 

13 Alternative to door 
bell (7). 

15 Coin (5). 

17 Diminished by (oi- 
ls Forehead (4). 



SOLUTION 


mojs 81 hmuiM ii tfuuad 


81 IiBifooiiH SI Jwina Zl Iuissbssv tl topui. 9 ! «JJO 
9 ipBoq^oH * -8AB1 e !a iamaA Z I w*wo 
■spjOM SujXa iz tfupfTuig OZ -uBaq 
61 tuiooa 9i !uiBi(dB[o (i iJBjjiBiwaoa 81 :apejBU3 
01 hpna e tsjBj g !i0AO!(S|a l !pooq|i9An I sssway 


Chess 



J Nunn v H Moyer, Hamburg 
v Delmenhorst, West German 


longue 1964. Black (to play) 
•has a rook for a knight and 
two pawns, but White has the 


strong threat «t * kp followed 
by Q * KtP male, while Q— «5 
on, Q— R7 ch, q— Ra ch and 
QxP rh (s also !n the air. 

Black can try <a) B:<P (b) 
RyQP or (c) R — K 1 , Which 
<tf any) of these moves Saves 
the game, and how should 
play go? 

Top London Grand Master 
John Nunn commutes monthly 
to Hamburg as No. l for the 
city to the Bundesllga, the 
toughest chess league in 
Europe. No 2 In Hamburg's bid 
for the title Is another London 
GM. Murray Chandler. At 
least six more London experts 
represent other West German 
or Dutch clubs. 

Ch.es s 

solution 


All lose: fa) 
Kt x P. R—Rl 


. B x P; 2 

— - tKtl; 3 Q—RS 

ch. B— R2; 4 Kt—KtS. 

-KKt3j 5Q X Boh, Q x 


Q — KK13: 

6 Kt—Bf 
same 
rooks. 

ana Black resigned. If ... 
rook moves. While mates b 
Q —R5 Oh, Q— 

ch and Q—RS. 


mate, (b) R 
tr exohai 
■Kl; 2 B — i 

- es by 

RS oh. Q — R7 ch. B—Kt-i 


same play alter exchange of 
rooks. tC) Rr—Kl; 2 B—Q2I 
and Black resigned. If the 



JUNIOR X-WORD 


lOUUBS AO R 088. — 3, Traffle-llgtu colour. 0. 

OUosaplsCQ. 1, ■^Ladir Jane •— . 6, Deliver a 

sermon. 11, Amusing oneself Idly. 14, Country or 
S. America. US. Hard piece of wood. IS. piece 
of rock, 

CLUES DOWN.— 1. Short outing 2. Departed. 
4. Powerful. S. Sporting Bide. 9, Modern. 10. 
Season of the yenr. ia. Places or rest and 
refreshment. 13. Way. In or out. 

solution 

AQROftS.— 3. Airrtwr. 6. Rook. 1, orey. 6. 
preach. 11. Toying. 14. Peru, lffi. Knot. 16, Stone. 

■DOWN.— 1. Trip. 8. Gone. 4. Mighty. 6, Eleven. 
Q, Recent. 10. Autymn. lfl, Imw- >S< 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


H°S 


s 

E 

K 

F 

L 

Y 

0 

L 

$ 


many words of lour 
letters or more can, von 
make from tlio letters shown 
icre ? In making a word, each 
alter mar be used once only. 
iacJi word must contain the 
arxc letter, and them must, he 
at least one 1 0-letter word 
in the list. No piurnls j no 
foreign words i no proper 
names. TODAY'S TARGET ; 
18 words, good; 22 words, 
very good: 26 words, excellent. 


joli’TION : 


Cell olet eoly also reculcss 
FUCKLB88LY (Col fell telly 
feme fleck deck! css flee Ueocy 
keel keyless kyle leek less seek 
self sell sleek sleek)? «lej veil 


intimate Starcasts 



comics 


i! 


i i 


i . ' 


West 
Q 7 5 

A Q .! 0 8 8 4 
i K 7 G 


North 
+ A K 3 2 
K 

vKQJ 
+ AQJ92 

East 

9 1032 
O 86 5431 

0 ♦ 8 9 43 

South 
♦ J 10 9 8 6 4 
9 7 5 
O A 10 9 7 
A 10 

Dealer South: Gome aU 
This deal, played ia i 
rubber game of high sto 
dard, lea to a rather ununf 
argument. You may like b 
test yourself by guessing gbi 
the areument was about. Hrt 
the bidding: 

•North South 
dible No 50 
6^ 5# , all pass 
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Insectosaurs 


Alien slide-shows 


i . y • 
•y ■■} >. ■ t 

"Now!" 


East 


W 

49 


Zest led the aoe of b«ut 
end followed with a low spa& 
Declarer played the ace pa 
dummy and East discarded i 
diamond. 

South needs to enter ti 
hand, obviously, to take tk 
spade finesse. As ha cod 
overtake the first round i 
diamonds, the safest entry w 
a diamond, but the deoto 
thought it quite likely Ua 
the Four Heart opener woid 
have a void, and after sou 
thought he Utld down the * 
of dubs. West dropped to 
king, and now South tried) 
diamond and ran Into a ml 
Most players In the EaJ 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


,72££ •- .kVS. -1U ■•■lH.-Al ia .a. VJg».ti4 jr. v 

Wj iiiu.-i i.u 5 yr»Im".tw 






but 


elr pa 
East n 


maintained tM 


position would have oongnb 
la ted ' ‘ 

should have led the ha 
of dubs at trick two, I 
admit tliat I don’t see mud 
In it. Another point la tM 
a player with 7— 3— a— 4 sbapt 
not partdoularly strong, J 
more likely In second posUK 
to open Three Hearts ttw 
Four Hearts: 7— 8— Q— 0 
was very likely. 


Advertise in 

qCbr 3Teruslalrm 

All offices: P.O. Box 691 
Amman — Jordan 
Tel: 604163/4. 667177/B- 
Telex: 21392, MEDIA JO 
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"Heyl Where's everybody going? / still have 
one or twp empty stomachs." 


December 2 1 st 


to 

/ 


CAPRICORN ■ 

January 19 th 

A little friendliness in (ha right direction 
during this coming week could go a long • 
way towards strengthening rohisnce. You 
may experience Just a little bother with 

• evening, arrangements. You may have to 
make a rather important decision some time 
during this week, and you would & very 
well advised to give this careful thought, 
This should be a week which will improve as 
l( goes, along, , and by week's end, you 
should be feeling much more optimistic 
about most things. 

- AQUARIUS — January 2Qth to Febru- 
ary. I. Stir ■ , 

You.fnsy that a little guidance re- ' 
gaffllng the disposition of a new. atquain- •> 
lance wilt riot be amiss this week, thereby.;!' 
'avoiding the possibility of making any mis- ; 

• lakes. -Your coming week could be quite , 

; hectic. bepause people; seem to. want you in" 

v dirf6rtht places at one fend tbe same, time, -'; 

. Nevertheless. y6u should' be able 16 accom- . 
plls|) qUlle p-few gains through this. In the 

, floriwstiQ- nerd.' everything. should . run. oc* ... 

' cor'dlriK lp-Pl^n. 1 >•= . j ; 

.. JISCES ‘<3 ^ebruacy 1 9th to March 

, r1 - ^b’erc- your finances are concerned, 

f noble ms whlfch may hfeve been pressing you j 
Ujl a; llttld recently. ; should be ironed out 1 
' 4uflhg this coming, week, owing '-to fe sriiall 
i - Sal.nl.' yritloh' could . come your.: way. Where ' 
.Aypuriwbrking life Is concerned,'.. '■ ‘ , ; 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20 th 


The indications are that a financial matter 
may need more than the usual attention, but 
Ihis should be cleared up by the end or thts 
week. This could be a very good time for be- 
ing Just a little mercenary, so gel cracking 
with ideas which you may have in mind, 
which could most benefit you. This is a 
week: when you should gain quite a lot of 
happiness from S rather special friendship 
with a member of the opposite sex. which Is 
running on very.sdioolb lines. 


TAURUS — April 2tst td May 20th 

You may rind that a little subtlety may be 
reqiiired in the handling of a loved one 
sdmfe time'. during this coming week, which 
in torn should bring with it renewed respect 
fori you on their part, Where romance is 
.coheerned, although' this is very much to 
the: fore, yoti 'wPuld <Jo well to beBr In mind 
that you must try pot to be over- possessive: 
or you could spoil your chance or happiness 
with: a very special member of the opposite 

**t: . '.v;v 

GEMINI • — May 21st tq Jane 20th 

You would be very well advised to try to 
remain aalm should a small family argument 
arise. You are more than able to cope with 
thq situation ^and avbid^unnecesaEUy unplea- 
santness. ^Sbdql activities should be \ very 
whit starred' during, this coming wfcek. 


CANCER — June 2 1 st to July 2 1 st 

You coujd receive news some time during 
this epniing week, which would put you in 
the position of being able to solve a finan- 
cial worry, and this should give you greater 
peace of mind than for some time past. A 
relative may try to draw you into a family 
dispute during this week, but yoO should' 
make it clear to them thaL you d6 not wish 
to ge( involved. There will be a lot of bright- 
ness around yOu this week, and you should 
be feeling very cheerful. 

LEO — July 22nd to Augqst 2 1 st 


It wfeuld be as well for you to be extra cau- 
tious regarding the company yqiu keep just 
now, as you may easily upset someone of 
whom you are very fond, without meaning 
to. Al home, spine changes which you have 
had in mind for some time should prove to 
be very popular with some members of the 
family. The indications are- .that you may be 
more than usually busy at thfe weekend, due 
to the arrival of a visit of. 

VjRGO ! — August 22 nd to September 
2 1st . i 

This week, you could make a very favour- 
able impression on a very attractive member 
of the opposite sex. purely by being your no- 
tural self. Finances should takfe a turn for 
thC better now. There could be a rather un- 
pleasanl atmosphere at business during this 
week. ‘ pdsslwy caused by slight Jealousy. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to OcfoW 
22 nd 

Just provided (hat you do not rush iW*#. 
too much, a personal wish In a r on,8 "L 
direction could very well be realised sw? 
time during this week, making you fee* g|. 
tremcly happy and optimistic. The P 0 *^: 
ity of an unexpected meeting with a 
friend could prove to be the high i sp^V,. 
your coming week, and could also brifls L J 
ture gains for you. A journey you 
could result in a reunion with friends 
you have not seen for quite some time p« 

SCORPIO October 23 rd to No** 
her 21st 


. A little extra concentration nmy In- 
quired when dealing with important , fr 
during this coming week, and by msi" j0> 


ing this, you should fare very well. JJ’ fa j 
dications during this week, point to in® „ 
that you might dash with a rather ‘ n ^ .. 
minded person, but this is only * . 0 (<i y 
issue, and you would be well a a vise “ ? 


issue, gnu you wuuiu ue vw 

them have their way for the m ° ? tfjjid S^.fc ' ^ 
could make a journey at the we eke no • 
will turn out to bo very enjoy®® 18, , J 
SAGITTARIUS ..-^r November 1W; 
December 20th 


*• ^1 

Your opposite number could deflgW^, 

*• ' • than 

voul 
re o.- 
for this 


.-in m as i..j uru' .-f cr- ro r .a -.»i - 

Hi W Unr.«H Ml Pim ’..vrujlcain 
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“Donald ... Trade you a thorax and 
six legs for two of your segments." 


.- ... -■ «T> iuotjew T jwn T-fTU'- n'^i.yTiwr-jrj.'njo-c ‘W tnr r.i jiVi'M 


J-pi ,o l 

t-"'v 7 m, 

^ 4 .^ ^ if'j 

"OK, sir, would you like interno or non-inferno? 

... Ha! Just kidding. It's all Inferno, of course 
—I just get a kick out of saying that." 
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this week, by their rn< ^° il tl ^" lJ 
“y ’toJon^eTrSe 1 Kuto more l !^ ourFr, ^berg: Accountant of the Wild Frontier 

.LI- — nMflk for tbIS ■* . 
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Igor goes shopping 
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during this coming week, 
ease recent tension. 
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